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IRISH BELLS. 


Miss Margaret Stokes, in a small but highly 
valuable illustrated work, entitled ‘ Early Christian 
Art in Ireland,’ 1887, pp. 61-64, informs us that 


“the MacGuirks of Tyrone were hereditary keepere 
of the Bell of Termon MacGuirk, now in Dungannon 
Museum, which descended from Columba, the founder of 
the church ; the McEnhills kept the iron bell of Drum- 
ragh, near Omagh; the Mag verans (MacGaurans or 
McGoverns] that of St. Mogue in Templeport, County 
Cavan ; the O’Rorkes were the Keepers of the Bell of 
Fenagh, afterwards transported to Mobil! ; the Breslins, 
that of Conell of Iniscail, now in the British Museum ; 
and the Keanes of the County of Clare were hereditary 
Keepers of St, Senan's Bell in Scattery Island, called 
Clogh Oir, or Golden Bell, &c. It may seem like 
exaggeration to suggest that these relics are twelve or 
thirteen hundred years old, »nd may be indeed the very 
bells used by the founders in those monasteries by whose 
servants and successors they were preserved to the pre- 
sent century ; and yet there is much evidence to support 
this assertion. The custom of enshrining these rude 
iron bells in cases adorned with gold, silver, enamels, 
and gems, which prevailed from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, shows the reverence with which the relics of 
the patron saint of the monastery were regarded. Thus 
we have the shrine of the original Bell of Culanus, 
which is apparently the work of the eleventh century 
(see Archeological Journal, vol. xx. p.76). The shrine 
of St. Mura’s Bell, who was patron of Fahan, in London- 
derry, and was venerated on March 12th; the shrine of 
the Bell of St. Mogue, who was born 4.p, 555, died 625,” 





The accomplished authoress again states, at p. 66, 
** Such covers or shrines for bells seem to be un- 
known in any other branch of the Christian 
church,” and that there are seven examples of 
these beautiful reliquaries still in existence, that 
of St. Mogue or Moedoc being one of them. 
Should any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ know where this 
shrine is now located, or if the bell of this saint 
is extant, I should be pleased to receive such in- 
formation. The late eminent Dr. O’Donovan, in 
his translation of ‘The Annals of Ireland,’ second 
edition, in a note, a.p. 1496, gives a most interest- 
ing legend of St. Maidoc, who was born in Inis- 
Breachmhaigh, not far from Teampall-an-phuirt(i.¢., 
the church of the bank, now Anglicized Temple- 
port, a town and parish in the barony of Tully- 
haw). Donnell Bearnagh MacGauran (or McGovern), 
royal chieftain of Tullyhaw, was slain before the 
altar of this church, as recorded under this year 
in the said work. St. Mogue, Maidoc, or Aidan 
founded an abbey in the ‘‘ Island of Inch,” or 
** St. Mogue’s Isle,” in the sixth century. In the 
late distinguished Prof. Eugene O Curry’s ‘Ancient 
Irish History,’ 1861, p. 27, is mentioned 

“a codex of priscian, preserved in the library at St. 
Gall in Switzerland, and crowded with Irish glosses, in- 
terlinear or marginal, from the beginning down to 
page 222, A marginal gloss at p. 194, shows that the 
scribe was connected with Inis Niadoe, an islet in the 
lake of Templeport.” 

The locus in quo of some of these historic piles, 
of which scarcely any trace is now left, is shown 
on map 25, called “‘The Barronie of Tollag- 
haghe ” (Tullyhaw), amongst other maps (baronial) 
of the county of Cavan, originally bound in vellum, 
impressed with the arms of Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, presented to his lordship by Sir 
Thomas Ridgaway, Treasurer of Ireland, 1609, 
and kept in Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
Whitehall. The ornamentation of such exquisitely 
illuminated MSS. as ‘ The Book of Kells’ (which 
was transferred to Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1661), ‘ The Book of Kildare,’ and the copy of the 
Gospels said to have belonged to St. Columba, 
have been the admiration of the artistic and literary 
world in ancient and modern times. Sir William 
Bentham, when referring to some other celebrated 
MSS., says: ‘The Psalter of Columbkille,’ ‘The 
Book of Dimma’ (now in the library of Trinity 
College aforesaid), and ‘The Book of Armagh’ 
(now in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy) 
“are monuments of which all Irishmen may be justly 
proud, may exultingly produce as evidences of the 
civilization and literary acquirements of their country.” 

For those who cannot see any of these works, 
in order to give them sdme idea of the artistic 
excellency of the scribes belonging to the ancient 
Irish universities (the chief one was founded 
towards the end of the sixth century at Magh 
Slecht, in MacGauran or McGovern’s country after 
the reconstruction of the Buardic Order, owing to 
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the intercession of St. Columba), it would be well 
for them to refer to Gilbert's ‘ Facsimiles of 
National Manuscripts of Ireland,’ 1874-84 (ably 
photo-zincographed by Major-General Sir Henry 
James, Director-General of the Ordnance Survey), 
to be seen in all the principal public libraries. 
Every student of Hiberno-Celtic antiquity bailed 
these five handsomely bound volumes with delight. 
Josern Henry MoGovery. 





THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 

In one sense it isa matter of no—or of very 
trivial—significance, in another it is of some little 
importance, to notice the treatment our renowned 
“ Union Jack ” in this present year of interest in 
our naval business receives, or the light in which 
it is heraldically regarded by some of its pictorial 


exponents. 

— Brock, the well-known pyrotechnists, 
give us “‘ bold advertisement” on the dead walls 
and poster stations of the metropolis of a firework 
display at the Crystal Palace, purporting to repre- 
sent the Battle of the Nile (or Aboukir Bay), 
fought on Wednesday, August 1, and Thursday, 
August 2, 1798. (From the point of view on which 
I found my contention the actual year is necessary 
to be borne in mind.) It is, of course, in the 
highest degree hypercritical to complain that in a 
mere pictorial ‘‘ puff”—an ad captandum delinea- 
tion of a great naval victory—the ensigns and 
“jacks” of the conqueror display a “charge” 
which was not assumed until two years and five 
months after the event; but animadversion of 
error in the interests of historical accuracy be- 
comes a duty when we behold the anachronism 
flaunting us in the face “on the line” at such an 
eminently national show as the Great Naval 
Exhibition. 

George Chambers was a working painter—lite- 
rally a working handicraftsman, for he sometimes 
‘« primed ” and painted houses—born in 1803 and 
dying in 1840. He seems to mea sort of con- 
necting link between Loutherbourgh and Clarkson 
Stanfield. He excelled in marine subjects. During 
the last years of his life he was scene painter at a 
place of entertainment so remote from fashionable 
resort as the Pavilion theatre in the Whitechapel 
Road.* The Pavilion was in those days famous 
for imparting to the East-End playgoers of the 
metropolis a taste for the nautical drama then so 
popular in the south, ex. gr., at the Surrey and the 
old ‘* Vic.” In Mr. Henry Rignold, a pupil and 
no unworthy successor of Mr. T. P. Cooke—the 
father of the scarcely less accomplished actors of 
the same surname, well known in our own day—it 
had an able exponent of the stage “tar” as 
then understood and amply appreciated. Well, 
Chambers painted scenes for this “show,” but he 











painted marine 


pieces of a more pretenti 
character as well. et wat 


Three at least of his ambitious, 


and certainly eminently meritorious productions ; 


are exhibited “on the line” at the Naval Exhibi- 
tion in the Blake Gallery, Nos. 312, 619, and 625. 
Two of these—312 and 625—are “lent by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” The 
first one (No. 312), ‘The Taking of Porto Bello 
by Vice-Admiral Vernon, November 21, 1739,’ is 
the picture to which I wish to call special atten- 
tion. The historical episode prof to be repre- 
sented is familiar to all students of our lyrical 
literature, from the introduction to the old ballad 
of ‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost,’ series ii, book 3, of 
‘The Percy Reliques.’ In Chambers’s picture the 
English ships are represented as flying the ensigns 
and jacks (Union Jacks) as we are now accustomed 
to see them—that is to say, with the red saltire 
cross of St. Patrick superimposed—is that the 
correct word ?—upon the white cross on a blue 
ground of St. Andrew. It is needless to inform 
the merest tyro in heraldry that this blazonry was in 
1739 wholly unknown, the jack, or ensign, then 
consisting simply of the red cross of St. George fim- 
briated and on a white field crossed diagonally (I 
do not attempt heraldic terminology) with the white 
cross upon a blue field of St. Andrew. Mr. Cham- 
bers anticipates the present blazonry by sixty-one 
years. The “charges” he depicts were only 
** grouped” two years before he was born. This 
error, if nothing else, would approximately fix 
the date of the execution of his painting, and 
at all events demonstrate his ignorance, or care- 
lessness as to accurate rendering, and inferentially 
the valuelessness of his design as a contemporary 
record. When we get to actual, real contemporary 
delineation we do not fail of conclusive illustration. 
Take, for example, No. 319 (in the came gallery), 
‘ The Taking of the Acapulco Ship by Commodore 
Anson in the South Seas’ (1743); No. 328, ‘ Action 
between an English Fleet and a French Fleet’ 
(1747); and No. 331, ‘Capture of the Spanish 
Galleon Nuestra Senora de Covadonga off the 
Philippine Isle’ (1743), (both these last are by the 
contemporary marine painter S. Scott). In these 
three pictures we see the British flag as it actually 
was displayed down to January 1, 1801. That 
Mr. Brock has fallen into the popular error of 
adding a saltire that was not introduced until 
nearly three years later than the date of the event 
he purports pyrotechnically to commemorate is, as 
I have said at the beginning of this note, a matter 
of nomoment. With one reputed to be a great 
marine historical painter a remonstrance seems to 
be justifiable, although he has passed to where all 
criticism must, necessarily, be indifferent to him. 
Nemo. 





Berceavyetrr.—In the ‘N. E. D.’ I find der- 


* See ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, vol, x. p.17, | ceaunette described as ‘‘a tradesman’s perversion 
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of Bassinet or dbassinette.” Now, I am not pre- 
pared to say that this is not so, but I will point 
out that there is still in use in the French of to- 
day bercelonnette, or much more commonly bar- 
celonnette, denoting exactly the same thing.* 
Littré derives this either from the verb bercer, or 
from Barcelone (=Barcelona); and I may here 
remark that there is a town called Barcelonnette 
in the departmentof the Basses Alpes. I myself give 
the preference to the verb bercer, especially as I 
find bercelet = petit berceau in Roquefort. 

As for bassinet, it is derived in the ‘N. E. D.’ 
from basinet (also written bassinet), a small light 
headpiece worn under the helm and of a shape 
similar to that of a bassinet ; and it is declared 
(s.v. berceaunette) to have no connexion whatever 
with the Fr. berceau. But is this so altogether 
certain? If one tradesman could pervert bassinet 
(or bassinette) into berceaunette, surely another 
trade‘man might pervert barcelonnette into bar- 
cenette, and ultimately into bassinette—bassinet 
(bead-piece) perhaps contributing to the per- 
version. And, at any rate, it seems to me more 
likely for berceaunette to have come from berce- 
lonnette than from bassinette. I must say also 
that I hardly believe bassinet to have any essen- 
tial connexion with basinet (head-piece). Bassinet 
does not, according to the ‘ N. E. D.,’ seem to have 
been applied to a child’s cradle or cot much before 
1854, whereas bassinet (head-piece) is an old word, 
very little used, and scarcely familiar to the makers 
or sellers of children’s cradles. Besides, bassinet 
{head-piece) is borrowed from the French, and the 
word is still frequently used in France in various 
other senses (see Littré), yet in France it has 
never, so far as I can see, been applied to a 
cradle, 

It seems to me, therefore, on the whole, much 
more probable that bassinet (or bassinette) as well 
as berceaunette has come from barcelonnette (or 
bercelonnette). If #0, bassinette ought to be the 
older form; at any rate, it is much less artificial. 

F. CHance. 

Sydenbam Hill. 


Tae Wasuincton Ancesray.—This is, I 
imagine, a subject no longer of much interest 
Heither to English or Americans. The latter, if 
they accept the ingenious little book published by 
)the New England Society, which gives as the link 
Wbetween England and Virginia a drunken father 
and a mother of low birth, may probably wish that 
the matter had remained shrouded in mystery. 
The brothers John and Laurence, who went to 
Virginia, must certainly have known who they 
were, Assuming Mr. Waters to be right, may not 





* Compare ‘La Vie Perfide, by G. de Parseval- 
Deschénes (Paris, 1890), p. 253, where will be found the 
following : “ La nourriee dormait sur une chaise & cdté 
de la barcelonnette. 





the absolute silence of their wills as to their home 
and home belongings in England have been inten- 
tional ? and does not the President’s statement, as 
given by Col. Chester, ‘‘ I have often heard others 
of the family older than myself say that our 
ancestor who first settled in this country came 
from some one of the northern counties,” seem to 
show that a like reticence had been preserved by 
them in their family? Not all Americans, let us 
hope, ‘‘ view with leniency” the charge of being 
“oft drunk.” Oft or seldom, drunkenness is a sin 
degrading to all, and utterly disgracing and dis- 
gusting in a clergyman, a man of good family; and 
a clergyman could not without that vice have been 
sunk into familiar contact with the farm bailiff 
class. Naturally he and his would be ignored by his 
family, whose intimate associates were of so very 
different a rank in life, and his sons may have seen 
the justice of being so ignored, and may have had 

sense and pride enough to determine to be their 
own beginning in another country. Col. Chester’s 
researches are, I believe, universally accepted as in- 

defatigable and accurate, and hiscollectionscontain, 

Iam told, much about the Washingtons. They 

cannot contain, as I at first thought probable, 
some deeds which I have lately copied, for one puts 

beyond doubt that Sir John—not Sir William, as 

given by Col. Chester and Mr. Waters—was the 

eldest son of Laurence, of Sulgrave, who died in 

1616. This Sir John of Thrapston in 1627 be- 

came bound for a debt of John, Lord Mordaunt, 

afterwards Earl of Peterborough, andafter the earl’s 

death he was sued and “utlawed” for the debt, 

which may account for the mystery which seems 

to shroud him also. Another of these deeds, in 

which yet another Laurence occurs, fourth in direct 

descent from the grantee of Sulgrave, gives just a 

possibility of a different link. If any one, uncon- 

nected with the New England Society, is interested 
enough and has time, which I have not, to work 

out this possibility, I shall be glad to give my 

references, and any notes likely to be of use. For 
instance, Mr. Waters makes much of Sir Richard 

Anderson’s wife being a daughter of Lord Spencer; 

but she was not hisdaughter. His will distinctly 

says ‘‘ good daughter-in-law,” and her paternal 

parentage might be helpful. I want nothing but 

the credit of having brought the deeds to the 

notice of some one better able to make use of 
them ; but I have a very strong wish in the matter, 
and that is that they should be so condensed as to 
be suitable for what my old acquaintance Mr. 

Pickford calls “‘embalmment in the pages of 
‘N& Q.’ ” 

Is it not possible that Col. Chester had the 
idea that the drunken parson of Purleigh might 
be the link, and that he deliberately refrained 
from making what in a Chancery suit of 1660 
which I read lately is called ‘‘an undecent and 
unnecessary explanation ” ? VERNON, 
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Wiuiam Hersert (1771-1851), Antiquary. 
—The annexed transcript of an original MS 
document preserved in the Guildhall Library, 
London, will form an interesting addition to the 
account of the Librarian to the Corporation of 
London appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxvi. 


p. 235 :— 
Library, Guildhall, May 28, 1840. 

The following Works have been written, edited, or 
published hy me nearly in the Chronological Order they 
are placed in :— 

1. The whole of the Topography and Novels re- 
viewed in Longmans Annual Review, Vol. the first, 
1802. With the exception of the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ and three or four others reviewed by John 
Britton. 

2. Col. Thornton’s Sporting Tour. 4to, 1802. Edited 
by me for Vernor & Hood, Poultry. 

3. The Verses having the Initial H. to them, in ‘ Syr 
eo the Black Tower, and other Poems.’ 8vo. 


4. Select Views in London and its Environs. 2 vols. 
4to. 1804. 

5. History of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, to accom- 
pany F. Nash’s folio Views of same. 

6, Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery. 
8vo, and 4to. 1804. 

7. Lambeth Palace Illustrated in Twenty Plates, The 
Letter Press by me. 

8. Londina Illustrata, Began and Published by me, 
and afterwards sold by me to Wilkinson, and continued 
by him, from Drawings and other preparations of mine. 
Most of the Early articles and many of the latter 
written by me. 4to, 1806-18, 

9. London Before the Great Fire (An unfinished 
Work, began in partnership with Boydell & Co, and pub- 
lished in Parts), 4to. 1817. 

10. Some Account of the Hospital and Parish of St. 
Giles in the Fields. Bearing the name of John Parton, 
but in great part written by me, 4to. 1822. 

11, Illustrations of the Site and Neighbourhood of the 
New Post Office. (No Name) 8vo. 1828. 

12, The History of the Parish of St. Michael Crooked 

ne}. (Unfinished.) 8vo, 1833. 

3. History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies 

of London, 2 vols. 8vo. 1834-38. Wa. Henrsert. 


Dantet Hipwe tt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Georce Crarkxe, M.P.—In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ (vol. x. p. 424) it is stated 
of this “ politician and virtuoso” that 
“his first election as member for the University of 
Oxford was on 23 Nov., 1685, but he never sat in that 
parliament, as the house was prorogued until it was dis- 
solved. After remaining out of parliament for many 
years, he was returned at the general election in May, 
1705, for the Cornish borough of East Looe....../ After 
this parliament be again remained in private life for 
some years, but at a bye-election he was returned for 
the University of Oxford (4 Dec., 1717).” 

Concerning these statements, it may be noted 
that the ‘ Official List of Members’ makes no men- 
tion of the return of Clarke for Oxford University ; 
that “George Clarke, E-q,,” sat for Winchilsea 
in the Parliament of 1702-5; and that on the 
succession of Henry, Lord Hyde, to the Earldom 
of Rochester, Clarke was elected for Launceston 





on May 29, 1711, but was not rechosen for the 
Parliament of 1713, It is of interest to further 
note that, on his ejection from the Secretaryship- 
at-War in 1704, he was succeeded by Henry 
St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke. 

AtrrepD F, Rossrns. 


Morat Recorps.—It is really quite refreshing, 
in this age of demolitions, when the motto ‘‘ We 
raze but to raise” is so often practically illus- 
trated, to catch sight of ancient inscriptions such 
as the annexed, which I copied from outside the 
respective almsbouses of the Skinners’ Company 
and the Trinity House Corporation in Mile End 
Road, where, just out of the busy whirl of East 
London life, the favoured inmates may find peace 
and comfort for the rest of their days :-— 

“The Gift of M* Lewis Newbury built by Thomas 
Glover Esq. bis Executor Committed to the manage- 
ment of the Com; any of Skinners London, 

“ Built A®° Dni 16-8. 

Benjain Alexander ) 

Richard Gawthorne | Mr 
Simon Turner Ward. 
Daniel Browne Renter warden.” 
Jacob Diston. 

“This Almes House (wherein 28 decay’d Masters & 
Commanders of Ships or the Widows of such are main- 
tain’d) was built by y* C.rp® of Trinity House an. 1695. 
The Ground was given by Cap" Hen’ Mudd of Ratcliff 
an Elder Brother whose Widow did also contribute.” 

This latter inscription is repeated at the other 
end. D, Harrison, 


SmirnrieLp.—French travellers, when describ- 
ing the moral and social aspects of England, 
rarely forget to inform their readers that it is 
customary in this country for men to sell their 
wives, like any ordinary chattle, in open market— 
a fact (for fact it appears to be) that we one and 
all repudiate. The following paragraph appeared 
in the part of the Wellington Journal published 
June 6 :— 

“ A Wire Sop 1x A Hatter.—On Monday, at Wake- 
field, in a case in which Samuel Eccles, a miner, of 
Allerton-Bywater, was summoned for the maintenance 
of his child, it was stated that defendant and his wife 
had been separated since June, 1887, and that the 


woman was sold in a halter in the Borough Market @ 
Hotel, Wakefield, for half a guinea, and went away with 7 


another man.” 


As a pendant to this I transcribe the following | 


account from the Lady’s Magazine for 1816 :— 


“SmuirnrieLD Barcarn.—One of those scenes which 
occasionally di-grace even Smithfield, lately took place 
there—namely, a man exposing his wife for sale. Hitherto 
we have only seen those moving in the lowest classes of 
society thus degrading themeelves, but the present 
exhibition was attended with some novel circumstances, 
The parties, buyer and seller, were persons of property. 
The lady (the object of sale), young, beautiful, and ele- 
gantly dressed, was brought to the market in a coach 
and exposed to the view of her purchaser, with a silk 
halter round her shoulders, which were covered with 
a rich white lace veil. The price demanded for her 
in the first instance was eighty guineas, but that 
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finally agreed on was fifty guineas, and a valuable 
horse upon which the purchaser was mounted. The 
gale and delivery being complete, the lady with her 
new lord and master mounted a hand-ome curricle 
which was waiting for them, and drove off, seemingly 
nothing loth to go. The purchaser in the present care 
is a celebrated horse-dealer in town and the seller a 
ier of cattle residing about six miles from London. 
e intention of these disgusting bargains is to deprive 
the husband of any right of prosecution for damages.” 


C. A, Waite. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


An Aycizent Greek Coarm.—A repoussé gold 
charm, representing a woman in labour, has been 
found in an ancient Greek tomb in Crete. See 
Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, 
vol, xxxiii. pt. i., 1891. A. D. 


Tuomas Barium, Caprain in THE Roya 
Navy.—It may be well to note that he died 
December 13, 1802, and was interred the same 
day in the Old Burial-ground at Chelsea (Faulk- 
ner, ‘Chelsea,’ 1829, vol. ii. pp. 40, 138). This 
note will serve to correct the date of death found 
in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii. p. 423. 

Daniet Hipwett. 


Mayor or THE Pig Marxet.—There is now 
in the possession of Mr. William Prockter, J.P., 
and Town Councillor of Launceston, the following 
document, printed on parchment, save that the 
portion in italics is written in red ink :— 


r. 7 


No. 7. [ Royal arms) 

To our well-Beloved 
Richd. Penwarden, Junr., Esqr. 
of the ancient 
Borough [Picture of a pig) 

Greeting. 
By virtue of these Presents, you are hereby elevated to 
the Dignity of, and constituted an Aldermnn of this 
orough, 


we at our Court Hall, this 7(h day of ovr. 


Market, 


W. Bray, Mayor. 
Rost. Martiy, Recorder. 
P. C. Hoox1y, Sen. Alder. 
This appears to be a somewhat solemn bur- 
lesque upon the then existing Corporation of the 
borough of Launceston, though it is to be noted 
that two of those mentioned in the document— 
Richard Penwarden and Parr Cunningham Hockin 
—subsequently became members of that body and 
in turn mayor of the town. But I should be glad 
to know if a “* Mayor of the Pig Market ” existed 
in any other borough at the same period. All that 
could be remembered a few years ago at Launces- 
ton of the custom seemed to indicate that it had 
seriously degenerated in its later days :— 

“On the first Monday in each September, the day on 
which the Corporation chose the Mayor, the roughs of 
the town selected a man after their own heart, made 
him drunk with beer, and then took bim to Starcrosa, 
where they proclaimed him ‘ Mayor of the Pig Market’ 
for the ensuing year, They then powdered his head 





with flour, tied a frying-pan to bis bair at the back, and 
led him through the streets, continuing to cast flour 
upon the miserable being and jrering loudly at bim as 
he stumbled aling.”—A. F, Robbins, ‘ Launceston, Past 
and Present,’ p. 306. 


DunBeEveD. 


A.tusion To SHaxspeare.—In an edition of 
Shakespeare’s poems, published by Jobn Benson 
in 1640, there are several additional poems 
besides Shakespeare’s work, which are stated to be 
written by other gentlemen. In one of these stray 
pieces, entitled ‘His Mistris Shade,’ there is the 
following allusion to Shakespeare, which is not to 
be found in Ingleby’s ‘Centurie of Prayse,’ or in 
Farnivall’s ‘ Three Hundred Fresh Allusions’ :— 
And here weele sit on Primrose banks and see,} 

Loves chorus led by Cupid, and weele be, 

Two loving followers to the grove 

Where poets sing the stories of their Love 
There shalt thou hear divine Museus sing, 

Of Hero and Leander, then Ile bring 

Thee to the stand where honored Homer reades. 


Then stately Virgil witty Ovid by, 


Amongst which Synod crown’d with sacred bayes 

And flattering joy weele have to recite their playes. 

Shakespeare and Beaumond, Swannes to whom the 
Spheares 

Listen, while they call back the former yeare 

To teach the truth of Scenes, and more for thee ; 

There yet remains brave soule than thou canst see 

By glimmering of a fancie ; doe but come, 

And there Ile shew that illustrious roome 

In which thy father Johnson shall be plac’d, 

As in a Globe of radiant fire, and grac’d 

To be of that high Hyrachy, where none 

But brave soules take illumination. 

This poem, which contains about sixty-five lines, 
is unsigned ; most of the other pieces have initials 
attached to them. There are several elegies on 
Shakespeare prefixed and affixed to these poems, 
all of which are duly chronicled in Ingleby’s 
* Centurie of Prayse.’ Maorice Jonas. 


Newroy, it is well known, bad a great dislike 
to poetry and music. With regard to poetry, he 
opens his ‘Chronology Amended’ with a state- 
ment that corresponds with this depreciatory view 
of poetry. The introduction to the ‘Short 
Chronicle’ runs thus :— 

“The Greek antiquities are full of poetical fictions, 
because the Greeks wrote nothing in prose. before the 
conquest of Asia by Cyrus the Persian. Then Ph-recydes 
Seyrius and Cadmus Milesius introduced the writing in 
prose. 

Is not this narrowness of view of our great 
astronomical genius in curious accordance with the 
illwminés views of Hume, who is at great pains 
to show the superiority of prose to poetry, by 
pointing out that this attains immediare success 
amongst barbarians, whilst prose so slowly travels 
to excellence as never to be discoverable until 
society has attained a high development in civiliza- 
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tion, and finds a genius such as David Hume to 
crown the edifice ? 

The truth is that prose like Hume’s is a sign 
of super-civilization. Johnson said he wrote like 
a Frenchman. It is slowly dawning on mankind 
that the only true historians are the few towering 
poets like Homer, Dante, Shakspere. Is it not a 

leasure to see two such men as Newton and 
ume thus punished for presumption growing 
out of narrowness of view ? . A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Notes ow THE Pinpak Famity.—The following 
desultory notes are not, by themselves, of much 
importance, but may serve as the basis for farther 
inquiry. 

Apparently the name occurs for the first time in 
1592, when the Mayor and Aldeimen of the City, 
replying to the Lords of Council, state that, 

“in accordance with their Lordships’ recommendation 
they had granted to Henry Pyndar, Brewer, protection 
against his creditors, and had endeavoured to bring about 
ar ble arrang t; but Pyndar, presuming on 
the protection had refused, and still carried on his trade. 
They suggested withdrawal of protection, to allow his 
creditors to proceed against him and his securities,”— 
* Remembrancia,’ p. 495. 

The form of the name, as well as the date, suggests 
a Flemish origin for this family. 

In 1601 Jobn Pindar represented the City in 
Parliament. It may be this man whose name 
occurs in the Inguisitions Post Mortem of London 
21 James I. (1623). 

John Pinder, Junior Warden of the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company in 1641, was elected to the 
clothing (i.¢., livery) January 19, 1626, at the 
cost (or fine) of two pounds. He was alive in 1646 
(Sidney Young’s ‘ Annals of Barber-Surgeons ’). 

The register of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, sup- 
plies the following :— 

1621. Mr. Ralph Pinder, Alderman’s Deputy, 
buried May 28. He wasthe fatherof Sir Paul Pinder, 
and doubtless the Ralph Pynder named twice in 
Ing. P.M. 21 James I. (1623). 

1643. Mr. Paul Pinder, buried December 29, 
aged fifty-six. A brother, probably, of Ralph, 
and maybe both were sons either of the aforesaid 
Ralph or of John Pinder, M.P. ‘ 

1650. Sir Paul Pinder, died August 22, 1650 ; 
buried September 3. He is too well known to re- 
quire further reference here. 

Turning to the register of Alhallowes, Bread 
Street, an entry upon January 19, 1667, records 
the baptism (being born on the same day) of 
Michael, son of Michael and Phebe Pyndar: 
“but by reason of the dreadful fire, was born in 
Coleman Street, in Sir William Bateman’s house, 
where many of this parish for some time inhabited” 
(Malcolm). 

Mary, daughter of Sir Paul Pindar, Kat., of 
London, was married (third wife) to Sir William 








Dadley, Bart., of Clapton, co, Northampton. Sir 
William died in 1670 (Courthope’s ‘Extinct 
Baronetage ’). 

Thomas Pindar, salter, Sheriff of London, 1731, 
died January 15, 1741, aged eighty-two. Any 
particulars leading to his identification and to his 
own immediate family will be very acceptable. 

St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, affords the last item, in 
the shape of an M.I.:— 

Mr. William Pinder, 1784. 

Elizabeth Pinder, his daughter, 1783, aged nineteen. 

Some of your correspondents will be able, doubt- 
less, to supplement these notes. 
J. J. STOCKEN. 
3, Weltje Road, W. 


‘Tae Brstiomantac’s Prarer.’—I think per- 
haps the following is worth reprinting in ‘N. & Q.’: 
Keep me, I pray, in wisdom’s way, 
That I may truths eternal seek ; 
I need protecting care to-day, 
My puree is light, my flesh is weak ; 
So banish from my erring heart 
All baleful appetites and hints 
Of Satan's fascinating art— 
Of first editions, and of prints, 
Direct me in some godly walk 
Which leads away from bookish strife, 
That I with pious deed and talk 
May extra-illustrate my life. 
But if, O Lord, it pleaeeth Thee 
To keep me in temptation’s way, 
I humbly ask that 1 may be 
Most notably beset to-day. 
Let my temptation be a book 
Which I shall purchase, hold, and keep, 
Whereon when other men shall look, 
They ‘Il wail to know I got it cheap. 
Oh, let it such a volume 
As in rare copper-plates abounds | — 
Large paper, clean, and fair to see, 
Uncut, unique—unknown to Lowndes. 
Eugene Field in ‘ A Little Book of 
Western Verse.’ 


Wm. H. Peer. 


Appison on THE Copernican System.—In 
New College Chapel on a recent Sunday I bore 
my part in singing Addison’s hymn, founded on 
the opening verses of Ps. xix. As we declaimed 
the stately couplet, 

What though in solemn silence all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball, 
two questions arose in my mind: 1. How many of 
those present bethought them that they were 
giving musical expression to a belief which no one 
dreams of entertaining? 2. What was Addi- 
son’s own meaning and intent in writiog thus? 
for be it observed that he had no need to say any- 
thing of the sort. The original has only this, 
“There is neither speech nor language: but their 
voices are heard among them” (Prayer Book 
Version). Neither can the words fairly shelter them- 
selves under the plea of conventionalism. He 
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might very well speak, as we may speak, of the 
unwearied sun running his course, &c. Without 
pedantry we cannot easily speak otherwise. But 
it is a different thing to make what amounts to a 
categorical assertion that the earth is the centre of 
our system. Could he then, I asked myself, or other 
thoughtful men of bis day, have still been clinging 
to an outworn theory regardless of Copernicus ? 

have since locked into his works to discover his 
real opinion, and I find that elsewhere he assumes 
the Copernican system as matter of course, Thus, 
in the Spectator, No. 420, he speaks of Fancy “com- 
paring the earth to the circle it describes round 
the sun.” (The hymn first appeared in Spectator, 
No. 465.) So, then, it would seem that while re- 
garding the new theory as alone worthy of state- 
ment in sober working-day prose, he thought it 
decorous in poetical or religious utterance to abide 
by the language of the old—a somewhat notable 
instance of “‘ survival.” C. B. Mount. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Witu1aM Lioyp, Bishop or Worcester (1627- 
1717).—Where is the Bible which Lloyd ‘* inter- 
leaved and interlaced” with “an immense treasure 
of remarks” in shorthand? See Nichols’s ‘ Lit. 
Anecdotes’ (1812), iv. p. 731, and Whiston’s 
‘ Memoirs’ (1749), part i. pp. 34, 35. 

G. F. R. B. 


Jony, Lorp BetasyseE (pizp 1689).—Informa- 
tion as to any book containing the inscription in 
full on the monument of Lord Belasyse, now in the 
churchyard of St. Giles in the Fields, will be very 
acceptable, R. F. 8. 


Earty Enciish Votunteers.—Are there any 
lists extant of the various volunteer corps raised in 
England during the French war, 1793-1815, their 
officers, and respective strengths } R. 


Taomas Hoop ayp THE Lute.—Has not Hood 
made a slip in bis pretty little poem beginning :— 
I love thee—I love thee ! 

*Tis all that I can say? 
In the third stanza he has :— 
The mellow lute upon those lips, 
Whose tender tones entrance, 

Hood appears to have thought that the stringed 
lute was a wind instrument played with the lips. 
Is “‘ lute” a misprint for “ flute ” ? 

JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 


_ Tae Game or Troco.—Can any of your readers 
imform me where I can find a description of, and 


the method of playing, the game of troco? It is an 





| hand corner. 





‘old Italian game, played with balls and cues on a 


lawn. It was played in England in the last cen- 

tury, and I have no doubt that some Italian or 

English book on games would afford me the in- 

formation I want. Wituam H, Cops. 
Bramshill, Hartford Bridge, Hants. 


Boox-ptate.—I recently bought in Paris a 
beautifully executed book-plate, about which I 
should like some explanation. It measures exactly 
three inches by five inches, inside the border, and 
is signed ‘‘ B, Picart del. 1718” on bottom right- 
It represents a library interior, with 
books, and four busts on pedestals. In the fore- 
ground is a female figure, seated on a horse, and 
holding a sceptre and a cornucopia. In per- 
spective is shown an inner room, in which are a 
printing-press, a compositor at his case, and a press- 
man inking the forme. There are five winged 
boys, also books and instruments lying about. A 
small shield at the top bears gules, a figure of 
Justice, with the motto “Uni vero.” To whom 
did this plate belong ? Water Hamitton. 

Elms Road, Clapham. 


Correr Cornacr.—Can you inform me whether 
at any time the word London has appeared in the 
design on the copper coinage during the present 
reign ? C. J. Payne. 


Guitar Mvusic.—I should be glad of contri- 
butions toward a bibliography of the guitar, ora 
guide to the vast mass of guitar music that must 
exist somewhere. I specially want old songs and 
pieces, but shall be glad to hear of good modern 
ones as well, H. H. Sparvina, 

8, Hammersmith Terrace, W. 


Auice Grimpotp.—Is there any historical men- 
tion of the execution of Alice Grimbold at Leices- 
ter in March, 1605? She was convicted of the 
murder of her mistress, the landlady of the “‘ Blue 
Boar” in that town, and was burnt at the stake, 
then the punishment for the technical crime of 
petty treason. Are the names of Grimbold and 
Bonus still known in the neighbourhood of Lei- 
cester ? H, Wepewoop. 

94, Gower Street, W.C. 


Avrsor oF Latin Quotation Wantep.—The 
first one or two words are forgotten, but the lines 


run thus :— 
——mortis quanquam certissima imago, 
Consortem cupio, tetamen esse tori. 


Who was the author? D. D. D. 


‘Or tHe TREwWNES OF THE CHRISTIAN Rg&LI- 
Gion.’— Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell 
me the author of ‘The Trewnes of the Christian 
Religion’; also date when published? It is 
printed in black letter. The copy I possess (pro- 
bably the original edition) has no title-page, and, 
although it is complete in all other respects, there 
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is no indication of author’s name or date of publi- 
cation tnywhere to be found. . B. 


Mary Barerroyn.—I should be glad if some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could furnish me with the 
true story of Mury Breton, the Quakeress beauty, 
wife of John Hope, merchant, of London, who was 
buried in Westminster Abbey towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, with special reference to 
her death ; also tell me in what way the said John 
Hope was connected with the foundation of the 


modern house of Baring Brothers, in the City of | 


London. ERrRo.., 


Virernta.—Can any one tell me where to find 
a record which will give the Judges of the Admi- 
ralty Court of Virginia? I am anxious to ascertain 
particulars of one Edward Hill, “ Treasurer and 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, Virginia.” He 
must have been living about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Harpince F. Girrarp. 


Sarum Missat.—Can any reader inform me 
whether the Burntisland edition is now published, 
and at what price ? C. H. 


Byron’s Town Hovuse.—My wife has repeatedly 
told me that when as a child she was staying with 
her grandmother at 20, Savile Row (the house at 
the bottom of New Burlington Street, and facing 
Regent Street, from which the name of the firm 
could be read on the blinds or front of the house), 
where her grandfather and father lately carried on 
business as tailors, under the names of Charles 
Williams & Son (at the oppo-ite end of the 
row to that in which the celebrated Poole carried 
on his), she used to be told that that house had 
formerly been Byron’s town house, that the prin- 
cipal room in which the business was carried on— 
that on the ground-floor front of the house looking 
up New Burlington Street-—was the dining-room, 
and that a smaller room had been Byron’s study. 
Is there any foundation in fact for this account; 
or is it a mere myth? I have never read any 
detailed biography of Byron, and so am not in a 
position to judge. Tomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 


“Tae Mancuester Scuoor.”—Speaking in 
the House of Commons on “the state of the 
nation” on July 6, 1849, the late Lord Beacons- 
field (then Mr. Disraeli) observed :— 

“He (Sir Robert Peel] speaks with a sneer of those 
who think that the principle of buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market is a new principle 
invented by the Manchester school. I have a right to 
use that pbrase, for I gave them that name. I gave 
it them with all respect; I thought it a homage due 
to their deleterious, but not unprincipled, doctrines,” 

When was the term “the Manchester school” 
first used by Mr. Disraeli, and under what cir- 
cumstances / Po.iticiaN, 


Dometr anp Browyixc.—A small volume of 
poems was published in 1833, of which the author 
was Alfred Domett, the ‘‘ Waring” of Browning’s 
well-known poem. Two pieces are included in the 
volume (pp. 149, 155), which are respectively en- 
titled ‘The Voice of the Pestilence,’ and ‘ Night : 
a Fragment,’ and are stated to be written by “A 
| Young Friend of the Author.” I believe it is sup- 

posed in some quarters that the ‘‘ young friend” 
| was Robert Browning, but Iam unable to detect 
| in the verses any resemblance to that poet’s pecu- 
liar style, I should be glad if any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could set the matter at rest. This 
volume is probably referred to in the lines :— 
Who's to blame 
If your silence kept unbroken? 
True, but there were sundry jottings, 
Stray-leaves, fragments, blurrs and blottings, 
Certain first steps were achieved 
Already which (is that your meaning ?) 
Had well broke out, whoe’er believed 
In more to come ! 

The little book must be extremely rare, as I 
have never seen any copy but my own. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 





Kashmir Residency. 


Serac in his Egyptian conquests set up pillars 
at their limits in Africa and in Spain. In Spain they 
were at the mouth of the Mediterranean 1008 B.c., 
about the time of dedication of Solomon’s Temple. 
Has this any connexion with the Pillars of Her- 
cules? Do chronologers assume any date at all for 
the historical prototype of the Herculean myth ? 

OC. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Nasn’s ‘ Meyapnon.’—There are two allusions 
in Nash’s address to the gentlemen students pre- 
facing ‘ Menaphon’ which are more or less enig- 
matical to me, but which the extensive resources 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q,’ may perhaps explain 
or elucidate. At p. 8 Nash, “the English 
Aretine,” says :— 

“ A tale of John a Brainford’s will, and the unlucky 

furmenty, will be as soon entertained as the best poem 
that ever Tasso eternisht [Query “immortalized.” or 
misprint for “ furnished ” ?)}.” 
What was the story of John a Brair‘ord’s will, 
&c.? So far as I can discover, Join a Brainford 
was vicar of Kennington in 1575, aud preached a 
sermon on the dispossession of evil spirits by fast- 
ing and prayer ; but this is all I can trace. 

Again, at p. 10, the “trivial translators,” who 
impliedly had Shakspere in their ranks, are ad- 
vised, 

“baving starched their beards most curiously, to make 
& peripatetical path into the inner parts of the City, and 
spend two or three hours in turning over French 
Dowdie.”’ 

Who or what was French Dowdie, or Doudie, in 
1589? These phrases and references, as well as 
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the suggestion that these same translators “ have 
not learned so long as they have lived in the 
spheres, the just measure of the horizon, without 
an hexameter,” are alike obscure and puzzling to 
me. Can any correspondent explain ? 

James T, Foarp. 


Lorp Parr or Horton.—In the will of this 
nobleman, dated June, 38 Henry VIIL., plate is 
mentioned bearing the “ Parre arms, ffyhughe’s 
arms, and Greves arms.” Can any one explain 
what his connexion was with the last-named family ? 
The will is in the P.C.C., 6 Populwell, and the 
testator’s brother was father to Queen Katherine. 

Sarum. 


Esquire.—The old derivation of this word is 
shieid-bearer or groom, direct from the French 
écuyer, which to old-fashioned people appears to 
to be reasonably probable. In the Athenewm’s 
notes of the Philological Society’s meeting of Feb- 
ruary 6 (in that paper’s impression of February 21) 
we read of a new derivation, thus: “The ignorance 
of heraldic writers had confused the sense of 
esquire, which was the Old Frerch escaire, a 
mason’s square.” I do not see the connexion 
between a mason’s square and the ancient or 
modern esquire, and should be obliged if some one 
of your readers could trace or illustrate the con- 
nexion of the newer derivation. B. Payne. 

Southsea. 


TitLe or Book Wantep.—Mr. Athelstan Riley, 
in his amusing work entitled ‘ Athos; or, the 
Mountain of the Monks,’ p. 305, n., speaks of 
a little book “on the abuses of the English Church,” 
in which the authors advocate the doctrines taught 
by Nestorius. I am anxious to see this book. Can 
any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ tell me its title? 

EpwarD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Srr-Rac.—In looking over the register book of 
this parish, I find in the entries of burials, under 
date 1764, the following :— 

Thomas Hunt, from Leicester (a Sir-Rag to a Wag- 


goner) died at y* George. Buried Oct, 31. 
Can any of your readers tell me anything as to the 
meaning or origin of this strange word Sir-Rag? 
Joun F, Hatrorp. 
Brixworth Vicarage, Northampton. 


Wricar’s ‘Hist. anp Antiquities or Ror- 
LAND.’—I wish to see or obtain a copy of the fol- 
lowing book : “ Wright’s Hist, and Antiquities of 
Ratland. A New Edition, with Additions, by 
William Harrod,” Stamford, 1788, fol. Only two 
numbers, pp. 36, with two plates, appeared. Can 
any of your readers help me? WinpDHaM. 


‘Tue Sacrep Outcry,’ sy THE Rev. MatrHEw 
Worrnineron.—A small book (or possibly only 





a pamphlet) on witchcraft, bearing the above title, 

is said to have been published about the year 

1790. I cannot find a copy in any public library, 

and shall be glad to obtain particulars about it 

it from a fortunate possessor of what must bea 

scarce work. H. Fisuwick. 
The Heights, Rochdale, 


Avuruor or Book Wantep.—I have just re- 
ceived in the library a book entitled “‘A New 
and Complete History of England from the First 
Settlement of Brutus, upwards of One Thousand 
Years before Julius Cesar, to the Year 1797. By 
Charles Alfred Ashburton, Esq. London, printed 
and sold by W. & J. Stratford, No, 112, Holborn- 
Hill.” 946 pp.; index ; continuation to the close 
of the session of Parliament in 1798, 64 pp. 
folio. I have looked in vain for an entry of this 
book in Watts, Lowndes, Allibone, and in in- 
numerable library catalogues, including the volume 
of the British Museum Catalogue printed in 1841 ; 
nor have I been able to find the author mentioned 
in any biographical records to which I have 
access. What I should like to know is who the 
author is, and why the book does not seem to 
exist in the collections of other libraries. 

K. A. LInDERFELT. 

Public Library, Milwaukee, 


Cox. Toornuity.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me any information as to a Col. Thornhill, 
who fought at Waterloo? Are any of his family still 
living? I have his portrait in oils. Conics, 


Name or Autnor Wantep.—‘ Anatomie of 
the Service Book,’ by Dwalphintramis, n.d. quarto, 
probably about 1642.— W hat is the meaning of the 
pseudonym? Is it, like “ Smectymnuus,” a con- 
glomerate of initials? Halkett and Laing suggest, 
with a query, that the author is a John Barnard ; 
but if so, what did he mean by such a name? 

W. E. Bucky. 





Replies, 


PHENICIANS IN SOUTH DEVON, 
(7" §. xi. 225, 336, 433; xii. 11.) 

A letter in your last issue from an inde- 
pendent source has made unnecessary my request, 
made immediately on my seeing Mr. Bonet’s 
communication, for the publication of my answer 
to Mr. Baring-Gould’s onslaught in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, published therein some nine days 
later—in fact, as soon as it could be inserted, 
But surely, before uttering an eighteen-months’- 
old charge of palpable bad faith, Mr. Bone was 
bound to have satisfied himself that the person 
accused had made no answer within a reasonable 
time; not that such silence would have been 
wholly conclusive, for absence, as in my case since 
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May 30 last, illness, or oversight might account 
for so serious a charge being left unnoticed. 

Moreover, on a charge of humbugging the public 
Mr. Baring-Gould should be the last to cry out. 
Has he not printed as one of his ‘Songs of the 
West,’ to the author’s great indignation, Frank 
Mori’s ever fresh and sparkling “’Twas on a 
Sunday morning,” published 1853? I have been 
told of other like instances in the book, but I 
heard him own up to this particular piece of 
“ April-fooling ” at the Royal Institution. 

As W. S. B. H. has shown, Mr. Baring-Gould 
makes reckless blunders about local matters under 
his very nose, yet lays down the law on Semitic 
etymology! Can he read, speak, or think in 
Hebrew / Can he turn asimple hymn into Hebrew 
rhyme, a process nearly as easy as into Latin 
rhyme? If not, had he not better eschew Semitics 
and confine himself to novels, vampire stories, of 
which he has written the very best and creepiest, 
and lives of old-world saints? In my haste to 
answer his jetter, however, I quite overlooked the 
suggestion of bad faith, and hence am driven to ask 
your insertion of the letter in which the Society 
of Antiquaries, after three months’ deliberation, 
declined to read this paper of mine, not by any 
means on Mr. Baring-Gould’s ground, but for the 
much more serious reason that they had no Fellow 
capable of doing justice to it. The Director sub- 
sequently told me verbally, ‘‘ We have not a man 
who can deal with it, but we hope to have one 
soon ;” one of the executive committee adding, 
** A man was put up who could have discussed it, 
but he was pilled, worse luck.” 

Soc. Antiq., Lond., Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., 

January 15, 1891. - 

My Dear S1rx,—The Executive Committee, while fully 
recognizing the zeal, care, and learning which you have 
bestowed upon ‘ Pheenician Vestiges in South Devon,’ 
consider it unsuitable for reading at a meeting here. 
The subject is quite new and very difficult, and should 
be treated in an independent work, so that the abstruse 
evidence produced may be more leisurely examined and 
commented on by those who are specially competent to 
do so. Justice could not be done to it by those who may 
happen to attend on one of our evening meetings. [ 
therefore return the paper in a registered cover, with 


many thanks. Your obedient servant, 
H, 8, Mitmay, 


W. G, Thorpe, F.S.A., Gloucester House, 
Lark Hall Rise, 8.W. 

Almost unparalleled as the compliment from 
such a quarter was, I then and there declined to 
accept it at the expense of my co-Fellows, several 
of whom, far above me in attainments, have written 
me that my paper, even with its disadvantage of 
being thoroughly new, ought to have been read 
and discussed. My friend Prof. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, though not a Fellow, endorses this. Other 


circumstances indicate that the motive was a 
different one. 


But the delay has been an absolute 


mous have accumulated, and the matter is no 
longer of county but of national and even his- 
toric interest. For I claim to have now settled 
once for all the long contested locality of the Ictis 
or Mictis of Diodorus, the great tin-shipping em- 
porium of the ancient world, in favour of a spot 
hitherto never thought of, but where all the sur- 
roundings fit in with the still unchanged names as 
thoroughly as Mr. Wallis Budge’s identifications 
of the old hieroglyph names in the Delta with their 
Fellah corruptions, or as my own double good for- 
tune in settling the date of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
by discovering the Bunyan warrant, and the posi- 
tion in which Charles I. met his fate by unearth- 
ing the ‘Red Pamphlet’ in the British Museum 
Library, which last many will be glad to know, by 
Her Majesty’s gracious acceptance from me of the 
only copy left in private hands, is now placed, with 
a facsimile of the first, in the Queen’s library at 
Windsor Castle. 

As your valuable journal is a standing work of 
reference, may I be permitted to add that all those 
curious to see what “ happy chance” may still have 
in store for delvers in an apparently worked-out 
field will find it in my paper in the Antiquary for 
last May on ‘ How Charles I. was Beheaded’? It 
was neither too new nor too difficult, and Burling- 
ton House heard it read. 

My Pheenician paper is in type, and I am con- 
sidering whether it shall see the light in a maga- 
zine or as a pamphlet, the former affording the 
readiest field for immediate and general discussion, 
but being also ephemeral and unbandy. Mean 
time I thank you for the opportunity of denying 
the “ April-fooling,” and regret I did not take it 
up earlier. W. G. Tuorps, F.S.A. 

Gloucester House, Lark Hall! Rise, 8,W, 





Sinppap’s Voraces (7" S. xi. 462, 482).— 
Surely students of Old English know the men- 
tion of the whale in ‘St. Brandan.’ In Wright’s 
edition of ‘St. Brandan,’ published for the Camden 
Society in 1844 (forty-seven years ago), the editor 
says, in the very first page :-— 

“ There are several remarkable points of similarity be- 
tween St, Brandan and the Sindbad of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and at least one incident in the two narratives 
is identical—that of the disaster on the back of the 
great fish.” 

I have my doubts about the story being brought 
from the East “ by Crusaders and palmers,” as Mr. 
CLovustTon suggests. I suspect it was “brought 
from the East” before either Crusaders or palmers 
were invented ; for it is a certain fact that the 
same story is familiar to students of our oldesi 
English, from its occurrence in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of ‘The Whale,’ printed at p. 360 of Thorpe’s 
edition of the ‘Codex Exoniensis; or, Exeter 
Book.’ Thorpe’s translation is so extremely bald 





Materials of which the amount is enor- 


benefit. 


that perhaps some of your readers may thank me 
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for a less literal, yet sufficiently exact translation 
of a few lines of it. Speaking of the whale, the 
poet says :— 

“Its appearance is like that of a rough rock; [it 
seems] as if it extended [lit. wandered] beside the shore 
of the channel, like the greatest of reedy islands sur- 
rounded by sand-dunes, Whence it happens that sea- 
farers imagine that they are gazing with their eyes on 
some island, and so they fasten their high-stemmed ships 
with anchor-ropes to this false land; they make fast 
their sea-horses as if they were at the sea’s brink, and 
up they climb on to the island, bold of heart ; the vessels 
stand, fast by the shore, surrounded by the stream. And 
then the voyagers, weary in mind, and without a thought 
of danger, encamp on the isle. They produce a flame, 
they kindle a vast fire. Full of joy are the heroes, late 
so sad of spirit; they are longing for repose. But when 
the creature, long skilled in guile, feels that the sailors 
are securely resting upon him, and are keeping their 
abode there, in enjoyment of the weather; suddenly into 
the salt wave, together with his prey, down dives the 
ocean-dweller and seeks the abyss ; and thus, by drown- 
ing them, imprisons the ships, with all their men, in the 
hail of death,” 

Nor is this the only reference earlier than ‘St. 
Brandan.’ The story occurs in the Old English 
Bestiary, printed in ‘ An Old English Miscellany,’ 
ed. Morris (E.E.T.S.), p. 17, and this poem can 
hardly be later than 1250, We know, too, the 
source of it, since it is translated from the Latin 
‘Physiologus,’ by Thetbaldus. Compare, too, the 
‘Livre des Creatures,’ by Philip de Thaun, as 
printed in Wright's ‘ Popular Treatises on Science,’ 
pp. xiii, 108. 

It is clear that the stories of the whale, the 
nther, the sirens, &c., found their way into Eng- 
h at an early period from Latin bestiaries, and 
the latter contain some embellishments of Eastern 
origin. This is the true history of the matter. 

Wa ter W. Skeart. 


In connexion with Mr. Ciouston’s interesting 
note it may be worth while to point out that Hole’s 
quotation from Milton—given incorrectly, by the 
way ; “flood” should be stream, and a comma is 
wanted after “haply” (‘Paradise Lost,’ book i. 
1, 200)—is not the only passage of the kind in 
‘Paradise Lost.’ See also book vii. Il. 412, et seg.: 

There leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land, 


R. Hupsoy. 
Lapworth. 


It is not easy to say why Galland should drop 
the d out of Sindbdd, except that Frenchmen used 
to make it a rule to spell all foreign names wrongly. 
As the ¢ would not be pronounced in French as 
the English ¢ is, the d could easily be sounded. 
But in English, whether you write it with d or 
not, the pronunciation, if at all rapid, cannot dis- 
tinguish that letter. You can make it heard in 
Sind, but if you add bdd the d as good as dis- 
appears. Ido not see why we should not say the 





“Peri Banou,” because “Peri” is English now ; 

but it is nonsense to say the “Fairy Peri.” I wish 

Mr. Ciovuston would give us more of his interest- 

ing Arabian learning. C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Carts (7 §, xi. 447).—Addison, in one of his 
pleasant Spectators, relates that he was in a party 
of persons who talked much about their anti 
pathies, when, among other things, “the eternal 
cat was not forgotten.” One had sweated at the 
sight of it, another had smelt it out as it layin a 
distant cupboard, and one stated that in going 
through a London street for the first time a 
sudden faintness came over him, which he could 
not account for until he happened to look up- 
wards, and found that he was passing under a 
signboard on which a picture of a cat was painted. 
In another paper a correspondent points out how 
he won his wife against a formidable rival by 
taking advantage of his antipathy toa cat. He 
bribed the maid to pin the tail of a cat under the 
gown of her mistress whenever she knew of the 
rival’s coming, and this had such an effect that 
when he entered the room he looked more like 
one of the figures in Mrs. Salmon’s wax-works 
than a desirable lover, so he was dismissed, and 
the other man accepted. 

Montaigne tells us that he was peculiarly dis- 
tressed at bad smells, and, quotiog one of Martial’s 
epigrams, ‘‘ Posthume, non bene olet, qui bene 
semper olet ”’— 

He does not naturally smell well 

Who always of perfumes doth smell— 
adds, ‘‘I am nevertheless a strange lover of good 
smells, and as much abominate the ill ones, which 
also I reach at a greater distance, I think, than 
other men.” 

Locke, in his ‘Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,’ chap. xxxiii., has some sensible remarks 
on the subject of “ antipathies.” He considers 
some to be natural, depending upon our original 
constitution, and are born with us; others are 
acquired through bad teaching in childhood, or, 
as in the case of the grocer’s apprentice, through a 
surfeit. Children, through the influence of bad 
nurses, often fear to be left in the dark, and recoil 
with horror at the sight of certain harmless 
animals, Many years ago I persuaded the young 
wife of one of my scientific colleagues to teach her 
children to study and admire all natural objects, 
and she did so with such effect that on one occa- 
sion, when her maiden sister was seated in the 
garden, two little girls ran up to her, holding 
something between their hands, each oneexclaiming, 
** Ob, auntie, see what I’ve dot!” and each let 
fall a large spider into her lap, which the lady 
threw off and retreated shrieking. 

It would form a mournful history to study the 
various antipathies that exist between different 
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races of men—between the black man and the 
white, the Mahometan and the Christian, or even 
between the different sects of the same faith. In 
my young days it was thought to be the correct 
thing for the country squire, with an approving 
wink from the rector, to have the Methodist 
preacher dragged through the horse-pond. At 
the time referred to the persecutions consequent 
on the revivals of Wesley and Whitefield had not 
subsided, nor had the recommendations of Horace 
Walpole been forgotten. 
reference to the Methodist preachers, he says, ‘I 
would have the clergy fight them and ridicule 
them.” And in a letter to Sir Horace Mann he 
writes : “If you ever think of returning to England 
++sss-YOu must prepare yourself with Methodism. 
I really believe by that time it will be necessary. 
This sect increases as fast as almost any religious 
nonsense did.” There is also a delightful letter 
in a similar, but more elaborate tone, addressed 
to the Countess of Huntingdon by the Duchess of 
Buckingham: ‘‘I thank your ladyship for the 
information concerning the Methodist preachers. 
Their doctrines are most repulsive, and strongly 
tinctured with impertinence and disrespect to- 
wards their superiors in perpetually endeavouring 
to level all ranks, and do away with all distinc- 
tions. It is monstrous to be told that you have a 
heart as sinful as the common wretches that 
crawl the earth. This is highly offensive and in- 
sulting, and I cannot but wonder that your lady- 
ship should relish any sentiment so much at 
variance with high ravk and good breeding.” 

Let us hope that we may outlive all our 
antipathies except 


The strong antipathy of good to bad, 


C. Tomiinson. 
Highgate, N. 


There is this story of the antipathy to cats :— 


“*Cum Germanus quidem hiemis tempore nobiscum 
ceenaturus,’ inquit Matbiolus, ‘in hypocaustum intras-et, 
quo plurium amicorum sodalitas convenerat, mulier 
quedam hvjus viri nature conscia, ne is viso felis 
catulo, quem educaverat, iratus discederet, illum in 
arcula quadam in eodem ccenaculo concluserat. Sed 
quamvis nec vidieset ille, nec audivieset catulum, cum 
pauco post tempore acrem felis halitum inspirasset, 
irritata statim ea temperamenti qualitate felium inimica, 
prorumpente sudvre, pallida admodum facie, omnibus 
admirantibus, conclamare cepit tremebundus: Hic 
aliquo in angulo latet felis, nec nisi fele foras elato sibi 
restitui potuit. A. Pareus, |. 20 Operum, de Venenis,”— 


—— ‘Magn. Theatr,’ s.v, “ Tolerantia,” t. vii. 
p- 681. 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


I can give an instance very much to the point 
of Mr. Wakp’s last question—in fact, exactly 
what he wants. In our old home my sister, quite 
a child, certainly under twelve, one day went into 
the kitchen, and saw a large cat, a stranger, sitting 
quietly in front of the fire. 


Writing in 1768 with | 


She was charmed to 


see it, and tried gently to stroke its head. The 
beast deliberately attacked her hand with its 
claws, and not by a mere stroke, but by actually 
drawing all five talons down the back of the 
hand, making, of course, what might be called a 
wound. My sister says she was dreadfully 
wounded, not only physically, but mentally, at 
the cat’s ingratitude, and burst out crying quite 
as much for the latter reason as the former. 
‘How the cat knew I was under twelve,” she 
says, ‘Iam sure I don’t know; but I certainly 
was.” C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Servants’ Liverres (7 §. xi. 427, 493).— 
The heraldic rule for liveries is perfectly simple and 
explicit, namely, that the principal colour should be 
of the tincture of the field, the secondary or lining 
colour (which appears in the facings) that of the 
principal charge. The buttons and lace must be 
| the same as the principal metal in the coat. Mr. 
Watrorp’s friend, therefore, would be trans- 
gressing all rule in using gold buttons ; his arms 
being Sable, a cross moliné argent, the liveries 
would be black, with white facing= and silver 
buttons and lace. Occasionally this rule has been 
modified, as in the royal liveries of Great Britain, 
which should strictly be red with yellow facings ; 
but blue has been substituted for yellow, and was 
introduced to represent the azure field of the arms 
of Ireland or of France, or both, quartered with 
those of England. Sometimes also argent in the 
shield is represented by drab in the cloth, espe- 
cially in overcoats, and gold becomes murrey or 
maroon, as in the liveries of the Dukes of Argyll. 
But gold buttons with white facings is heraldically 
false, a transgression of the rule which forbids 
metal upon metal. Hersert Maxwitt. 


The Tudors used green and white liveries, 
tinctures not found in the arms of England. I 
have seen somewhere the arms of Queen Elizabeth 
displayed on a background paly vert and argent, 
| the Tudor livery colours. Grorce ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


Gitpert pE Ganp (7" §, xi. 468) Dugdale 
(‘ Baronies,’ p. 400) says that Gilbert de Gaunt 
was a son of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, and 
| nephew to William I. (i. ¢, to Matilda, his wife). 
| He adds the name of his wife (Alice, daughter of 
| Hugh de Montfort) and of two sons, Walter and 
| Robert, of whom the first succeeded him in the 
bulk of his possessions, consisting of 154 English 
manors, of which 113 were in Lincolnshire. Gil- 
bert de Gaunt was re-founder (with Remiquis, 
Bishop of Lincoln) of Bardney Abbey, which had 
been destroyed by the Danes two centuries before. 
Dugdale does not mention the son Hugh, of 
whom ©, W. 8S. speaks. It would be very inter- 
esting to verify, or prove mistaken, Dugdale’s 
statement as to Gilbert’s parentage. Was he, for 
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instance, a bastard son of Baldwin VI.? The 

latter does not appear to have had any legitimate 

issue. Moor. 
Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber. 


Gites CLarKe (7 §. xi. 469).—He may be 
identified with the student of both names matri- 
culating at Oxford from Christ Church, July 17, 
1677, as the son of Edward Clarke, of the city 
of Gloucester, gent., then aged eighteen; B.A. 
July 21, 1682; M.A. June 21, 1684 (Foster's 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, vol. i. p. 280). 
He would have been twelve years old when 
admitted (possibly for chambers) to Lyons Inn, 
the expediency of a call to the Bar being 
evidently a long afterthought. 

Daniet Hirwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Oxtp Worps RELATING To Locks (7 §, xi. 167, 
313).—Another name for a padlock is current in 
this county, viz., “the blacksmith’s daughter.” 
Only a few days since a man informed me that he 
could not enter one of my fields because the 
“blacksmith’s daughter” was on the gate. 

C, Lexson Prince. 

The Observatory, Crowborough, 


‘Buack Eyes’; Sonyer (7 §. x. 188, 333, 
471; xi. 53, 251).—I read years ago a very beauti- 
ful poetical account of the contest between “Black 
Eyes and Blue Eyes” in, if I mistake not, the 
Dublin University Magazine. It was written by 
John Francis Waller, LL.D., of the Irish Bar. It 
was greatly admired at the time. xX & Mt. 


Formation oF A GENEALOGICAL TaBLE (7® §, 
xi. 407).—The practice is generally to keep the 
male descent on the dexter side, i. ¢., the heraldic 
right side. B, Frorence Scarzett. 


The paternal family should be always on the 
heraldic right side. Y. S. M. 


Hewson Criarke (7" §, xi. 445).—From a file 
of the Tyne Mercury I was able to give in the 
Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend, part |. (April, 1891) pp. 149-151, a copious 
biography of Hewson Clarke, written for the most 
part by himself. A note in the same issue of the 
Monthly Chronicle, from Mr. Edward Pockuell, 
indicates Clarke as the author of Lewis’s books on 
shorthand, Only a few days ago I purchased “The 
Cabinet of Arts ; or, General Instructor in Arts, 
Science, Trade, Practical Machinery, the Means of 
Preserving Human Life, and Political Economy, 
Embracing a Variety of Important Subjects. By 
Hewson Clarke, Esq., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and John Dougall, A.M. London’: J. 
McGowan, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket,” 
n.d., 8vo., 859 pp. 

Mr. Hipwett’s letter conveys the idea that 
Clarke contributed to the Tyne Mercury all the 





essays which make up the book entitled ‘The 
Saunterer.’ That is not so. In the preface to the 
book Clarke states that “many of” the essays were 
first given to the world through the medium of 
that paper, but the rest he had revised for publica- 
tion in a collective form. In his biography he men- 
tions “26” (probably a misprint for 20) as the 
number printed in the Mercury, and the added 
essays in ‘The Saunterer’ as “24,” making 44 
altogether. Ricnoarp WELFoRD. 


Epition or AnistopHaxes Wantep (7" S. xi. 
489).—An excellent edition of Aristophanes is that 
published at Paris by Firmin Didot in the “ Scrip- 
torum Grecorum Bibliotheca” series. Each page 
is arranged in two columns, the Greek text form- 
ing one and the Latin version the other. 

Corriz Leonarp Tompson. 


Longueville’s edition of Aristophanes, with Latin 
version in parallel columns, was published by 
Firmin Didot at Paris in 1838. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath, 


I have the folio edition of Aristophanes, with 
the Greek and Latin texts in parallel columns, 
published at Geneva, 1607 (916 pp., exclusive of 
the long Greek index). It contains the old scholia 
by Bicetus and those of Christianus on the ‘ Vespz, 
‘Pax,’ and ‘ Lysistrata.’ A copy would doubtless 
be found in the British Museum. 

C. Lezson Prince. 


RIppLE PropounDeD By Macavtay (7™ S. xi. 
429).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. vi. 413, for further 
information and an attempted answer. an 


I have always understood there is no answer to 
this riddle ; at least I have never heard one pro- 
posed. The first line is, I think, incorrectly given 
by R. B. A. For “void” read round,and also (I 
believe) world for “ beasts”; but I am not sure of 
the latter reading. Cc. 8. J. 


Carnay (7 S. xi. 408).—H. H. S. will find 
“Cathay” explained inthe Appendix to Webster’s 
‘Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Noted Fictitious Persons and 
Places,” where the quotation from Tennyson is 
given. J. F, Mansereu, 

Liverpool. 


Tatsor: Ivory (7" §. ix. 447; x. 95, 214, 317). 
—It may be added that Cole (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 5833, fo. 219) farnishes an “‘ Account of a 
copy of Lord Percival’s Book, intitled ‘The His- 
tory of the House of Ivery,’ 8vo., bequeathed by 
Mr. [Browne] Willis to Wm. Cartwright, Esq., of 
Aynhoe, co. Northampton.” 

DanieL HipweE tt, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tue Sickte (7" §. xi. 424).—On reading Mr. 
Ha tv’s note it struck me that the serrated sickle 
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was no rarity, but that it was usually so repre- | 
sented in old books. In about half an hour [| 
found examples of it in the following works: 
S. Brand’s Virgil, 1502, ‘Georgics,’ f. 53; the 
Great Bible, 1539, Ruth ; Holbein’s ‘ Bible Cuts,’ 
1547, Ruth ii.; Barlow’s ‘Fables, 1687, ‘The 
Lark’s Nest in the Corn,’ p. 13. The first three 
are woodcuts, all done abroad ; but Barlow’s is an 
etching done at home by a Lincolnshire a -~ 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Dame Resecca Berry (7" S. xi. 21, 189, 252, 
298, 434).—The opening lines of the quaintly 
touching epitaph on Dame Rebecca Berry— 

Come ladies you that would appear 
Like Angels fair, come Dress you here, 
Come dress you at this Marble stone 
And make that humble Grace your own 
Which once Adorn’d as fair a Mind 
As e’er yet lodged in Womankind— 
find a counterpart in a stanza in ‘Fair Virtue,’ 
by George Wither, an Elizabethan poet, of whom 
little is heard nowadays, though Charles Lamb 
and Mr. Swinburne have both recalled to the| 
memory of modern times his ‘ modest name and 
gentle genius.” It is noticeable that the Berry | 
epitaph is written in that peculiar seven-syllabled 
metre which Wither especially delighted in using, 
in common with Ben Johnson, Fletcher, and Milton. 
The stanza alluded to, which may have suggested 
the phrasing and the dominant idea of the open- 
ing lines of the epitaph, is :— 
On this glass of thy perfection, 
If that any women pry, 
Let them thereby take direction 
To adorn themselves thereby, 
And if aught amiss they view, 
Let them dress themselves anew. 


Wither died May, 1667. Beta. 


Describe the salmon as “in bend” or “ bend- 
wise.” Greorce ANGus. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ALLEGED Misprint 1x Encuisn Revised Bisres 
(7™ 8. xi. 489).—The misprint of “ thu” for nu in 
the Revised Version of Ezekiel xxxviii. 16, was 
discovered long ago, and has been corrected in the 
stereotype plates. The error does not exist in the 
first revision, and is simply due to the printers. 
Every one who is accustomed to read proofs will 
recognize it as one of the mistakes which it is most | 
easy to overlook. Witiiam Apis Wricat. | 

Dress MADE OF Spipers’ Wess (7* S. xi. | 
445).—I remember very well being asked, some | 
five-and-twenty years ago, to translate and con- 





| of deterioration. 


now whether it was from Spain, Italy, or Tirol. 
Most persons who have visited the last-named 
country, however, have seen the “ cobweb paint- 
ings” which are sold at Innsbruck. They are to be 
met also in the chief museums of Austria and 
Bavaria. The spiders are said to be a race apart, 
carefully bred and specially fed, and there is much 
secrecy as to the exact locality of Tirol where they 
are nurtured, but it was said that the original 
family of them was brought from South America. 
These cobwebs are of about the consistency and 
appearance of gold-beaters’ skip. I bave had one 
by me for many years, which so far shows no sign 
H. Busk. 


AmyMANDER: GERRYMANDER (7 §, xi. 308). 
—If it is allowable to make a correction in a note 


| of the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ I would call attention 


to the use of “‘ jerrymander” at the above reference. 
The word is ‘‘ gerrymander,” taken from the sur- 
name of Elbridge Gerry, governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1810-12. The @ has a hard sound, 
as in the word ‘‘ get.” The origin of the term is 
said to have been as follows: Governor Gerry, in 
1812, approved of an Act of the Legislature 
rearranging the senatorial districts of the State, 
so that his party might control the State Senate 
and thereby secure the election of United States 
senators. The arrangement of the districts in 
relation to the towns in Essex county was particu- 
larly bad. Mr. Russell, the editor of the Boston 
Sentinel, took a map of the county and coloured 
the towns in such a way that the absurdity of the 
plan was very apparent, and hung it on the wall 
in his editorial rooms. One day, Gilbert Stuart, 
the celebrated painter, called at the office, and, 
noticing the map, took a pencil, and by a few 
touches, represented a head, wings, claws, and a 
tail, and said, “That will do for a salamander.” 
Russell looked up at the hideous figure, and ex- 
claimed, “ Call it a Gerry-mander,”’ 
Tuomas J. Emery. 
Boston, Mass,, U.S, 


Coteripce’s ‘Remorse’ (7" §. ix. 248).— 
Although I have received no replies from corre- 
spondents, I have discovered that ‘ Remorse’ was 
acted at Boston, Lincolnshire, about May, 1813 ; 
and at Bristol in June 1814. I should feel greatly 
obliged by any information regarding these and 
other provincial performances of the play. 

Dykes CAMPBELL. 

40, West Hill, St, Leonards-on-Sea. 


Tue “ Fart” (7™ §, xi. 228, 395).—Surely the 
use of “fall” for autumn is not confined to any 


dense for a newspaper paragraph the prospectus of | particular districts, but is common through a large 
a mercantile house or company which proposed to | part of England. An old Berkshire aunt of mine 
make a kind of silk stuff of gossamer threads. The | used to tell how, when she was a child, on a cer- 
tenacity of the threads of certain spiders was, I | tain fatal morning, “every spring and fall,” when 


know, highly vaunted in it, but I cannot remember the children came down at breakfast time, instead 
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of the customary bowls of milk, were set mugs of 
salts and senna, which each of the little urchins 
was compelled to drink, “for the purifying of 
their blood.” In Sussex also, fifty years ago, 
heard old men say how every “spring and fall,” 
they were accustomed to repair to the barber- 
surgeon of the village to be “ blooded.” 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Worps 1x Worcestersuire Wits (7* §. x. 
369, 473 ; xi. 17, 77, 111, 474).—The derivation 
of Trowman from trow, a Severn barge, is 
clear enough. But at the last reference we are 
told that “trow is simply the O.E. treo,” a 
tree. This is not at all ‘‘ simple,” but decidedly 
difficult. The O.E. word was not treo, but tréo, 
and the O.E. éo usually (simply) becomes Mod. E. 
ee; so that the result would be tree, as itis. It 
is true that the O.E. dat. case tréowe produced an 
occasional by-form trow in the Kentish dialect; 
but it would be better to suppose that trow repre- 
sents the Mod. E. trough, which is frequently trow 
in Mid. Eng. ; from O.E. trog. 

Water W. Sxear. 


Sanpeate Castite (4 S. vi. 447; 7@ S. xi. 
468).—It is probably a mistake to take this licence 
in reference to the county of Kent, rather than 
to the place of a similar name near Calais. On 
October 3, 1398, Henry of Lancaster, Duke of 
Hereford, was given licence to remain at Sandgate 
for six weeks, having just before a licence to stay 
at Calais for a month. See Rymer (‘ Syllabus,’ 
vol. ii. p. 533). Ep. MarsHatt. 


Hasted’s reference will be found in Rymer, viii. 
49, where there are two writs dated Oct. 3, 1398, one 
addressed to the Captain of Calais, allowing Henry 
of Lancaster to stay at Calais for a month, and the 
other to the Captain of Sandgate Castle, giving per- 
mission for him to stay there for six weeks. At this 
time Henry of Lancaster was banished from Eng- 
land, and the permission clearly refers to the castle 
of Sangatte, in France, within the march of 
Calais. J. Hamitton Wy iz. 

Rochdale. 


A full account of Sandgate Castle will be found 
in ‘ Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of Eng- 
land and Wales,’ by Alexander Gunn. 

CeLerR ET AvuDax. 


Tae Last Duet in Irevanp (7 §. xi. 288, 
372, 434).—Your correspondent has vividly re- 
called to my mind the tremendous sensation 
caused by the memorable note containing the 
challenge, passed down the table in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, from the Right Hon. T. B. C. 
Smith, Attorney-General, to Gerald Fitzgibbon, 
Q.C. I remember it well. Smith’s temper was 
not of the mildest, and on the occasion he was 
well badgered. Stung by the biting sarcasms of 
Fitzgibbon (and he was a past-master in that 





line), Smith lost his head. However, when he 
cooled down he made an ample and manly apology 
in open court. When he first joined the Leicester 


I | circuit, I was told he was pleasant and agreeable, 


but after having had his skull fractured by a fall 
from his horse, his temper was fractured too, and 
he was perpetually called to order. Afterwards, 
as Master of the Rolls, he was universally detested 
for his conduct and language to both branches of 
the legal profession. Many a time I heard him 
get a Roland for his Oliver. Fitzgibbon, so far 


as I knew him, in private life was courteous and 
pleasant, but once clad in wig and gown a crab- 
apple was a trifle to him. Y. S. M. 


Porm sy Macavtay (7" §. xi. 489).—The 
lines inquired for by Wraira are the first two in 
Macaulay’s ‘Battle of Naseby,’ and will be found 
in bis ‘ Miscellaneous Writings,’ Longmans, 1865. 

W. Law Bros. 
O wherefore came ye forth in triumph from the north, 
is the first line of ‘The Battle of Naseby,’ by 
Obadiah Bind -their- Kings -in-Chains-and-their- 
Nobles-in-Links-of-Iron, sergeant in Ireton’s regi- 
ment. It was written in 1824, and will be found 
in all editions of Macaulay’s ‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings and Speeches’ (see Popular Edition, 
p. 438). Wm. H. Peer. 

[It first saw the light in Knight's Quarterly Review 
for 1824, wherein we read it, and was included in 
Knight’s Penny Magazine for 1846, vol. ii. p. 224. 
Many answers embodying the above information are 
supplied. } 

Spipers (6 S. iv. 506; v. 93, 197; 7® S. 
xi. 497).—The poisonous properties of the spider 
were firmly credited in former days. The fancy 
was not confined to this country, but seems to 
have extended all over Europe. Thomas Hearne, 
in the appendix to his edition of Langtoft’s 
‘ Chronicle,’ gives a good instance in point, which 
he found in “an old MS. of the book call’d 
Festival or Festial, in the hands of Thomas 
Ward, of Longbridge, near Warwick, Esq.” As 
it will be new to many of your readers, I forward 


a transcript :— 

*« In the towne of Schrowysbury eetan iij men to gedur, 
and as they set on talkyng, an atturcoppe cum owte 
of the wowg, and bote hem by the nekkus alle thre, & 
thowg hit greuyd hem at that tyme but lytulle, sone 
aftur it roncoled, & so swalle her throtus, & forset her 
breythe, that ij of hem weron deed, and the thrydde 
was so nyg deed, that he made his testament, & made 
hym redy in alle wyse, for he hoped nowgte but only 
dethe. Then as he layin his turment, he thowgt on 
sent Wenefrede and of her myraculus, and so as he 
mygte he had his modur go thyder, & offur a candulle 
to the schryne, & brynge hym of the water that her 
bones were wasschon yn, andso sche dyd. & when ho had 
this water, he made whasseche his sore ther with, & 
when he had done so, he feld that he amended, & then 
he made a wooe to sente Wenefrede, that giff he mygte 
haue lyffe & hele, he wolde make an ymage of syluer, & 
offur to her. Thus he mended yche day aftur othur, 
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tylle he was alle hoole, & then he made an ymage of 
syluer as he be hette, & gude thyder & offeryd hit to 
the schryne, & be cum ber seruant euer whille he lyffyd 
after.” Reprint 1810, vol. i. p. ce. 
EpwarkD PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


James Jounstone (7" S. xi. 407).—From a 
note on p. 143 of Mackintosh’s ‘ History of the 
Revolution in England,’ &c., 1834, it appears 
that Johnstone’s papers were at that date amongst 
the Welbeck MSS. Are they in the possession 
of the present Duke of Portland ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Encuisn Pronunciation or Latin (7" S. xi. 
484).—I am glad that J. B.S. takes up this ques- 
tion so sensibly. It is brutal to hear the West- 
minster play delivered. It is vile to have to sit 
out the Harveian oration at the College of 
Physicians when it gives forth its annual dose of 
poisoned Latinity. It isa dire joke there to see 
our good medical scholars voluntarily turn bar- 
barians merely to maintain an insular prejudice of 
utterance that ought to have been exploded two hun- 
dred years ago. Dr, G. Capellani is very kind to let 
the foolish Britons off so gently as he does. When 
he says that the Romans called pronunciation 
elocution, I do not think that he is quite so right. 
It does not accord with Quintillian, who says that 
Cicero speaks of action sometimes as if it were 
discourse, and at others as if it were a kind of 


in the world. Up to the Reformation we used to 
speak Latin pretty well—that is tosay, something 
like the rest of the world. But when we had set 
our church in order, we set to to reform the Latin, 
and gave the vowels our insular utterance. We 
would no longer vocalize with the whore of Baby- 
lon or Rome, but built up a Babel of our own, 
and a tower of defence against being “ under- 
standed” of any people under the sun. This 
tower has proved impregnable, and continues so 
still, The Cambridge Philological Society stepped 
in some five years ago, and succeeded in making 
the matter worse. They established nothing, 
but promoted schism by introducing variations 
into the existing system, though they brought it 
no nearer to the continental, The professors, dons, 
schoolmasters, and scholars, amongst other mar- 
vels which they wrought, asserted, I remember, 
that “ As it is, mensa, quinquevir, amatur, puer, 
all have their finals pronounced alike.” In the 
slur of reading they may sound a little alike in 
English-Latin, but mensay and pwer, standing 
alone, are not pronounced alike even by the bar- 
barian English, and if you employ the true vowel 
sounds, they are every one distinctly different. 
As, probably, Latin studies will soon be shelved, 
as Greek studies already have been, it is, perhaps, 
not worth while to suggest anything. But if Latin 
is to be continued as a compulsory study at our 





universities, which the colleges seem to be rapidly 
converting to theatres, it would be as well to adopt 


eloquence of the body; as if, indeed, voice and | the continental vowel system. Latin is still to 
motion were but two parts of the same thing. | some extent the language of the learned on the 
When Cicero is talking of oratory, he makes it to | Continent, and if we are still to devote years to its 


consist of five things, in “ inventione, dispositione, | study, let us at least vocalize it so as to be under- 


elocutione, memoria, et pronuntiatione.” 
first two and memory are the mental requisites, 
the other two are the modes of exhibiting it. The 
giving it forth is elocution, and accompanying that 
with suitable action, or punctuation by gesture 
befitting, is what he designates as pronunciation. 
Dr. Cupellani, by introducing this unfortunate 
expression, will only embarrass us in dealing with 
the English pronunciation of Latin. Oratorical 
action has nothing whatever to do with our English 
word pronunciation. 

Pronunciation, as we use it now, is merely the 
sound we give to the syllables of a word when we 
utter it. Let us exclude for the nonce every other 
idea. 

I think that the English language must be as 
old as the Tower of Babel. One of the workmen 
at the top, I conceive, who tumbled off, had by 
the time he reached the ground so disturbed the 
whole order and fabric of his cranium that he 
began to speak English. Grammar was set at 
defiance, the only rule for spelling that he could 
give bis children was, to employ the letters that 
were least like the sound, and as to the vowels, 
they were to be pronounced as by no other nation 


The | stood abroad, when employing it as a literary 


vehicle. This I submit as being the common sense 
of the question. 

All that is wanted is to bring over two scholarly 
Italian Latinists, put one at Oxford, the other at 


| Cambridge, and make every one at once conform 


to their pronunciation. It is very easy. Milton 
always insisted on it, Almost before a year had run 
out, every school in the kingdom would be in har- 
mony with the continental usage. The beauty of 
Virgil read this way, instead of as now, is enhanced 
a hundredfold. Latin poetry thus read stands out 
as carmen melligenum, a sugared song, a honeyed 
rhythm, that must deathless float upon the ether 
of eternity. Read thus, we can understand why 
such a man as Dante, possibly the greatest poet 
ever born, so honours Virgil, addressing him 
Tu duca, tu signore, e tu maestro, 

Such a pronunciation of Latin would bestow on 
scholars gratis, free ingress to the Italian—the 
sweetest speech that ever fell from the lip of 
woman, yet strong enough to fit Demosthenes. It 
is really gross that in England we waste time 





converting Cicero to jargon. I am glad that 
| J. B. S. has started this question, if it were only 
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that we might sing the Latin psalms to Palestrina 
and Marcello’s music, 

Calamy introduced Amald to Bates, at Hackney. 
The “ silver-tongued” Puritan addressed him in 
the choicest lingo of Emanuel, Cambridge, em- 
bellished with the Ciceronian ordo; not a word 
could the Frenchman make out. Calamy inter- 
preted. The Frenchman spoke; Bates understood 
nothing. Calamy interpreted again. This game 
of civility was as interesting as the rustic one of 
grinning through a horse-collar alternately. We 
make ourselves voluntary fools, for all the world 
but England knows how to use Latin properly. 

C, A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


J. B. S. laughs at the pronouncing of hi tres 
as high trees. I am not quite sure what sound 
he would prefer; but if it be heat-rays one seems 
as laughable as the other, You can make jokes 
about almost anything, and too much sense of 
the ludicrous is, all things considered, a worse 
misfortune than too little. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Will some philologist explain how the ancient 
Italian town Reate has come to be written in 
modern Italian Rieti. If we imagine the old 
Romans to have pronounced Latin as we pronounce 
English, the explanation is simple. It was to 


bring the modern pronunciation into harmony with 


the old. Our English pronunciation of old Reate 
is the same as the modern Italian Rieti. Julius, 
too, becomes Giulio in Italian. It looks as if the 
Romans pronounced the letter y as we do. 
SHERBORNE. 


By an edd literary coincidence Mr. Tew’s note 
synchronized with mine at this reference. May I 
point out to him that his conclusion is wider than 
his terms? Sounding the ¢ in totius as if it were 
s cannot be the “extreme” of English pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, since it is the continental (and, as I 
contend, approximately correct) modus eloquendi. 


Manchester, 


Aycto-Spaniso Lecion (7™ S, xi, 447).—If 
your correspondent will refer to ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ 8. 
iv. 224, he will find a communication from an 
officer who served in the army of Don Carlos, who 
might be able to assist him in obtaining the 
information he requires. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Nova Scotia Baronets (7 §, xi. 341, 458, 
498).— At the end of a “List of the present 
Baronets of England,” which is to be found in the 
* Royal Kalendar,’ 1768, there is a short list of 
“ Baronets of Nova Scotia, resident in England,” 
which includes Gascoigne, Pilkington, and 





Slingsby, of Yorkshire; Grant, Elginshire ; 
Longueville, Flintshire; Meredith, Cheshire ; 
Murray, Blackbarony; and Musgrave, Cumber- 
land. ‘A List of the Scots Baronets” is given 
further on in the work without any mention of 
Nova Scotia, The ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis, 
however, s.v. ‘* Baronet,” states :— 

“ Baronets of Scotland, called also Baronets of Nova 
Scotia. The order of knights-baronets was intended to 
be established in Scotland in 1621 by James I, for the 
plantation and cultivation of Nova Sevtia, but it was 
not actually instituted till the year 1625, by his son 
Charles I., when the first person dignified with this title was 
Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstone, a younger eon of the 
Earl of Sutherland. The king granted a certain portion 
of land in Arcadia, or New Scotland, to each of them 

for their encouragement who should hazard their 
lives for the good and increase of that plantation 
fuleo] that the title of Sir should be prefixed to their 
Christian name, and Baronet added to th-ir surname. 

His majesty was so desirous of adding every mark of 
dignity to this order that he granted them the privilege 
of we. ring an orange ribbon anda medal, This mark of 
distinction fell to the ground, with all the other honours 
of Scotland, during the usurpation of Cromwell. It also 
continued in disuse after the restoration, but in the year 
1775 the order was recognized and established by his 
present majesty, George III.” 

J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool, 


Was not Bishop Tomline, of Winchester, 
“served with a Nova Scotia baronetcy” (that, I 
believe, is the correct expression), which he de- 
clined to assume? I remember, a few years ago, 
the Church Quarterly Review came down heavily 
upon some writer of ecclesiastical history for 
calling him “Sir George Pretyman Tomline” ; but I 
believe it was his correct title, although I cannot 
lay my hands upon a proof. 

Epwarpv H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


See Mr. Foster’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 1882, under 
“Chaos,” 16 pp. ; also ‘‘ List of N.S. Baronets 
before the Union,” 15 pp. Some of these last 
were to heirs male general, to heirs successive, 80 
thus including females and any heirs whatsoever. 
Here is an element of confusion, for it would appa- 
rently include illegitimates and mere adoptives as 
claimants. A. Hatt, 


Tromas Hartiey (7™ S. xi. 388, 492).—Mr. 
Mansercu and Mr. Hipwett (the former quoting 
from the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) both misspell the 
name of the Northampton parish to the rectory of 
which Hartley was instituted. It should be 
Winwick, and not “ Winwich.” O. K. 

Torquay. 


Booxs (7@ §. xi. 468).—Mr. C. A. Warp 
must substitute Pliny for Cato in his note about 
books, The passage in which the sentence occurs 
is one in which the practice of the uncle Pliny 
receives notice from his nephew :— 
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“Post cibum sepe, quem interdiu levem et facilem, 
veterum more sumebat, sestate, si quid otii, jacebat in 
sole : liber legebatur: adnotabat excerpebatque. Nihil 
enim legit, quod non excerperet. Dicere enim solebat, 
* Nullum esse librum tam malum, ut non aliqua parte 
prodesset.’" Plin. ‘ Ep.’ iii. 5. 

Ep. MarsHal.t. 


Mr. Warp's query emboldens me to make 
another. I think the late Mr. Toms once 
quoted in ‘ N. & Q.’ some such sentence as tais : 
“If a book, however foolish, was worth the pains 
of the writer, it deserves at least one line in a 
catalogue.” Can anybody find this for me? I 
have long looked for it in vain. W. C. B. 


ArcusisHorp Mostaione (7"S. xi. 487).—In 
my interleaved copy of Godwin’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Bishops of England’ I have the following note 
(unfortunately without any reference to the source 
from which I transcribed it), which may be of 
interest to Mr. Tew :-— 


“1628. Died the same year, and was buried at 
Cawood, where he was born, having an inscription on 
his tomb, telling all his preferments, yet gives no light 
to what has been reported of him: For it is said (but 
how true we cannot say) that his mother was a Beggar- 
woman, who travelling with her son George to Lincoln, 
seemed to follow her occupation in that City, and the 
adjacent towns and villages. But the lad carrying the 
bag, and one time eating more than what his mother 
was willing to allow, he ran away from her, fearing a 
severe correction ; when coming to a gentleman's house, 
he took compassion on him, first ordered him to attend 
the kitchen, and perceiving his bright parts, gave him an 
a education with his son, which put him in the road 
of ecclesiastical preferment. In process of time he be- 
came Bishop of Lincoln, and made enquiry for his 
mother, who happened to open a gate through which bis 
Lordship was to pass to that City, and having found her, 
as tenderly embraced her, and ordered that care should 
be taken of her during life : after which he was made 
Bishop of London and then of Durham. The Arch- 
bishoprick of York being vacant, many were the candi- 
dates that put up for it. The King being in suspense 
who to give it to, sent for Mountain to ask his advice 
how to clear the difficulty. The Bishop modestly 
answered,—If his Majesty had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, he might say to this Mountain, be thou removed 
into the sea, and it would obey. The King replied, 
miracles were ceased, and what had Faith to do in this 
point? To convince your Majesty to the contrary (said 
the Bishop) Be only pleased to say to this Mountain 
or: to himeelf), Be thou removed into yonder see, 

am eure your Majesty will forthwith be obeyed. The 
King smiling and taking the hint, Why then, Mountain, 
saith he, I will remove thee; and accordingly sent him 
down Lord Archbishop.” 


In Le Neve’s ‘ Lives of the Protestant Bishops 
of the Church of England,’ vol. i. part ii. 
pp. 117-27, Mr. Tew will find a detailed account, 
with authorities, of this prelate. He is there 
stated to have entered Queen’s Coll., Cam., 1586, 
and to have been admitted fellow 1591 ; ordained 
1594 by R. Howland, Bp. of Peterborough ; 
junior proctor 1600; chaplain to the Earl of 

x, whom he accompanied abroad; D.D. 1607; 





Lecturer in Gresham College, Master of the Savoy, 
and Dean of Westminster, 1610. In 1615 had the 
custody of the Earl of Somerset before his com- 
mittal to the Tower, and in 1617 obtained his 
first Bishopric, that of Lincoln. The inscription 
on his tomb is given in full, and the account ends 
with a mention of his will, in which, amongst other 
bequests, he left “four rings to four little girls 
whom his lordship had used to call his wives.” 
W. H. Borns. 
Dacre Vicarage. 


This bishop was Lord Almoner to King 
James I. He received his education at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, where he afterwards founded 
two scholarships. He was for some time Divinity 
Lecturer at Gresham College, and afterwards 
Master of the Savoy. When Dr. Neyle was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Litchfield, Dr. Mon- 
taigne succeeded him in the deanery at Westminster 
(1610). He was successively Bishop of Lincoln in 
1617; London in 1621; and Durham in 1627; 
and in 1628 succeeded Tobie Matthew in the see 
of York. 

The epitaph on his tomb at Cawood was as 
follows :— 

“ Georgio Mountaigneo ex honestis hoc in oppido 
penatibus oriundo per cunctos disciplinarum gradus 
Cantab. provecto, et Academiz Procuratori; sub initio 
D. Jacobi Hospitio quod Sabaudiam vocant, et Ecclesiz 
Westmonasteriensi preefecto, ab eodem R. ad praesulatum 
Lincolniensim, ac inde post aliqua temporum spiramenta 
Londinensem promoto: 4 Caroli Divi F. ad Dunel- 
mensem, honestis; senii et valetudinis secessum trane- 
lato : moxque H.E. in fra spatium trimestre ad Archie- 
piscopatum Eboracensem benigniter sublevato; viro 
venerabili, aspectu gravi, moribus non injucundis, ad 
beneficia non ingrato, injuriarum non ultori unquam nec 
(quantum natura humana patitur) memori, amborum 
principum Dom. suoque eleemosynario. Vixit annos 59. 
m. 6—d, 2.".—‘ Godwin de Przesut,’ p. 712. 

Dr. Montaigne’s arms were Barry lozengy or 
and az., on a chief gules three cross crosslets of 
the first. The Fulham churchwardens’ books 
mention that in 1627 the bishop entertained 
Charles I. and his queen. 

H. G. Grirrinnoorr. 

34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


There is a considerable account of this prelate, 
including trustworthy particulars supplied by 
Messrs. Cooper, of Cambridge, and a copy of the 
inscription on his monument, in Mr. W. Wheater’s 
‘ History of Sherburn and Cawood,’ second edition, 
1882, pp. 299, 316-7. Here the story of his 
humble origin is contradicted without any real 
evidence. On the strength of a pedigree he is 
described as of the family of Mountaigne of Wistow 
(West Riding). There was no such family. By 
ap unfortunate misreading the pedigree of Moun- 
taigne of Westow (East Riding) has been rashly 
given to the archbishop. It is correctly given in 
Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation,’ 1666, p. 362, and the 
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fine blue heraldic tombstone of the George Moun- 
taigne, 1669, who is therein mentioned, is in the 
floor of the nave of Westow church. Dugdale 
makes no mention of the archbishop, who entered 
Cambridge as a sizar of Queen’s. Ww. ©. B. 


Rorat Brarn (7* 8S. xi. 506).—Mr. Hay 
states that the present King of Spain is the only 
instance known in history of one being born a 
king. This is not afact. Shabpubr II., King of 
Persia (309-379), is another instance. In this case 
the Magi positively asserted that the child would 
be a boy, consequently the crown was actually 
placed on his mother’s womb before the birth. 
The story may be read in Agathias, or in 
any of the Persian historians, Mir Khwand, El 
Tabari, &c. - 

Is not John I., King of France, son of Lewis X., 
another instance? I am not, however, sufficiently 
acquainted with French constitutional history to 
say whether the maxim ‘The king never dies” 
prevailed at that date, or whether some ceremony 
was necessary before the heir was held to be 
actually king. B. 


‘N. & Q.,’ 75S. i. 478, will give Mr. Hay 
four other cases of the birth of kings. 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Macazine Articte (7 S. xi. 487).—In the 
Nineteenth Century, December, 1888, Mr. J. T. 
Bent suggested that when St. John in Patmos 
wrote the Book of the Revelation he was actually 
looking at an eruption of the volcanic cone called 
the Island of Thera (1p, “ the beast g 3 oi 


Richarp DE CASTERTON AND THE De La 
Lauype Famity (7" 8. xi. 486).—CotoneL 
Moore will find a pedigree of this family in 
Creasey’s ‘ Hist. of Sleaford,’ and Bishop Trollope’s 
enlarged edition of the same, sub “ Ashby.” 


A. R. Mappison. 
Vicar’s Court, Lincoln, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o., 

The History and Topography of the Parish of Hendon, 
Middiesex. By Baward T. Evans. (Hendon, The 
Courier Company; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

We welcome this history of Hendon, but its author is 

not an antiquary, He must be content to fill the hum- 

bler position of one who has written an amusing book, 
containing a multitude of minute facts which will be of 

service to any future explorer desirous of giving us a 

parochial history to meet the higher modern require- 

ments. 

As is but natural, the chapters relating to the church, 
churchyard, and parish registers are the most interesting. 
At Hendon, as in many other places, the wanton de- 
struction of interesting objects has gone on in very recent 
days. Two monumental brasses which Mr. Evans knows 





covered. He says that “they were destroyed or plastered 
over when the chancel was placed in its present state, 
or they may be under the flooring of the pews,” 

The church-house is a fabric the existence of which 
has only been rediscovered in very recent times, It 
seems now to be ascertained that fabrics of this kind, and 

oing under this name, existed in almost every parish. At 
Gotee there certainly was one, and the author has col- 
lected some useful information concerning it, which will 
be useful to future inquirers into our ecclesiastical anti- 
quities, The first record of a building of this kind 
which Mr, Evans bas found is in the year 1676, about 
which time it seems to bave been burnt down. It seems 
that a new one was built at the cost of 85/., the greater 
part of which sum was raised by voluntary contributions, 
The church-house yet exists at Hendon. It is not, how- 
ever, used for its old purposes, but has been turned into 
aninn. Part of the surviving structure seems to be old. 
lt is described as a timber structure, with a tiled roof 
and dormer windows, Its ancient ecclesiastical use has 
not entirely forsaken it. One of the apartments is still 
used as a parish room, 

The early parish registers are lost or not forthcoming, 
Those at present known to exist begin in 1653. They 
contain memoranda, one of which Mr. Evans has repro- 
duced, of marriages during the Commonwealth time 
performed before Paul Nichol, a justice of the peace. 
The registers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies contain many entries regarding the old Lincoln- 
shire family of Whichcote, which had for several genera- 
tions a residence in Hendon parisb, 


The Cheshire Sheaf, New Series, Vo), I. Part I. Edited 
by J. P. Earwaker, M.A.,F.S.A. (Chester, Courant 
Office.) 
THis revival of a former valued reprint, edited by the 
late Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., from the Chester Courant, 
under the editorship of a well-known antiquarian author, 
cannot fail to be welcome, not only to those interested 
in the history and antiquities of the old Palatinate of 
Hugh Lupus, but also to all who are interested gener- 
ally in such subjects. Some valuable original documents 
are contributed to Part I. of the new series by Mr, 
Helsby, who is able to carry back the evidence for coal} 
mining in Flintshire, within the ancient Palatinate, to 
1426, two centuries further than a previous document 
printed in the same part, contributed by the editor. 
There seems to be promise of still earlier documentary 
evidence within Mr. Helsby’s reach, which it is to be 
hoped will be placed on record in a future part. Sun- 
dials, church briefs, grants of salt pits in Northwich 
(1342), biographical notices of worthies of Cheshire 
and North Wales, original lists of cheese and butter 
making terms in use in 1628, and other notabilia, make 
up a whole which should commend Mr, Earwaker’s 
labours to all students of the past. 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Naturat 
istory Society. Vol. XIII, (Bemrose & Sons.) 
THE volume embodying last year’s Proceedings of the 
Derbyshire Society, edited by the Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., 
is well up to the mark of its predecessors, The relations 
of the Archzologicai and Natural History Sections, 
which seem to us to present a somewhat difficult com- 
bination, appear to be in a fair way of being placed on a 
more satisfactory basis than before, through the prospect 
of an amalgamation, fusing another local natural history 
society with the section devoted to that branch of study. 
This if carried out will be a source of strength to natural 
history research generally throughout the county. 
Several interesting points in both sections are represented 





to have been in existence in 1815 are not now to be dis. 


in the volume before us, Thus the relations between 
geology and the evolution of the local scenery are well 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7* 8. XL, Joy 11, 91, 
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brought out in an interesting paper on ‘ The Evolution 
of Derbysbire Scenery,’ edited by Mr. George Fletcher, 
from the notes of Messrs. Ward and Fletcher. The 
illustrations enable the reader to follow the exposition 
of the geolovical features of the district, which are 
remarkable, with ease as well as intelligence. This 

aper is practically a continuation of one by Mr. John 

ard on some ‘ Contorted Strata in the Yoredale Rocks 
near Ashover,’ to which we drew attention in our notice 
of vol. xii. of the Journal. Among points of antiquarian 
interest in the Archeological Section we may mention 
the occurrence of the Christian name Philomena in the 
case of the wife of Roger de Rydware, 23 Edw. L., in the 
‘Calendar of Derbyshire Fines,’ which is being edited 
for the society by Messrs. Hardy and Page. Other rare, 
or, at the }-ast, somewhat unusual, Christian names in 
this year’s instalment of the ‘Calendar’ are Inga, wife of 
Simon de la Sale, 14 Edw. I.; Alina, wife of Robert 
Shyret, 11 Edw. I.; Letia (marked sic), wife of Geoffrey 
de Wodecote, 10 Edw. I., who appears, 24 Edw. L., as 
Letitia; and Aldreda, wife of William de Ingerby, 24 
Edw. L., whose name, we are inclined to suggest, might 
more properly be read Albreda. Among medizval sur- 
names of a quaint character the ‘ Calendar ’ furnishes us 
with a Wyldegoz (Wildgoose), a Turnepeny, a Ferebrat 
{who reminds us of the romance of Fierabras), Herigo, 
while R«lph Sparewater would seem to have been a 
gentleman who did not wish to pay water rates. Scan- 
dinavian influences seem traceable in Richard le Fitz 
Orme. A paper on ‘Cinerary Urns and Incense Cups, 
Stanton Moor,’ by Mr. John Ward, gives a valuable 
chronological list of previous finds of this character, and 
points out that in Stanton and Eyam cremation is asso- 
ciated with small barrows, and that it is very doubtful 
whether a mound was always thrown up. 


The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, the Portuguese, Done into English by Henry 
Cogan, (Fisher Unwin.) 

In adapting to the “Adventure Series” the ‘ Voyages of 
Mendez Pinto’ very considerable abridgment has been 
necessary. For most appetites what is left of hie story 
will be sufficient. Pinto, it will be remembered, was 
stigmatized as “a liar of the first magnitude,” and no less 
a man than Cervantes called him “a prince of liars.” 
As Mr. Arminive Vambéry states in a valuable intro- 
duction, and as had previously been shown, recent dis- 
coveries bave lifted much of the reproach off the 
traveller's head. Spirited illustrations add greatly to 
the attractions of a volume that will find a place in all 
collections of travels. 


Leaders in Science.—Charles Darwin, his Life and 
Work. By Charles Frederick Holder, (Putnam's 
Sons.) 

Ma. Hotper’s simple and interesting account of the 

career of the great English naturalist should become 

a popular book. The type and paper are excellent, and 

the illustrations are numerous, The author's obj-ct has 

been to retell the story of Darwin’s life for the benefit 
of unscientific readers. As a gift-book for boys and 
girls it should have a ready sale. 


Tur Fortnightly Review opens with a poem by the 
late Philip Bourke Marston which bears unmistakable 
signs of authenticity. Its source is not communicated, 
but is a matter of some interest, as all Marston's relatives 
are dead. This is the only literary portion of its con- 
tents, the remainder of the review being taken up with 
home and colonial problems, a paper on ‘ Cycling,’ and 
some speculations and statements not very h:ppily 
entitled ‘ The Rediscovery of the Unique.’ Among the 
contributors are Sir G. Baden-Powell, Mr.-S. H. Jeyes, 
and the editor.—Dr. Jessopp contributes to the Vine- 





teenth Century ‘1799: a Rustic Retrospect,’ giving a 
very interesting account of social life at the close of 
last century in the parish in which he now resides, Sir 
Herbert axwell in his ‘ Woodlands’ praises the 
greenery of London, and asserts that there are few 
streets from some portion of which a tree may not be 
seen, Early in the century Leigh Hunt said there was 
none. Under the title of ‘The Poet of the Klephts’ 
Aristoteles Valaoritis is described. A thoughtful paper 
on ‘ The Industries of Ancient India’ is by Rajah Murli 
Manohat. There is also an interesting study of ‘ Pas- 
quale de Paoli,’—Mlle. Blaze de Bury gives, in the New 
Review, a sketch of Guy de Maupassant. Mr. Francis 
Prevost has a startling paper on ‘ Hyperboreans of To- 
day.’ Somewhat curiously it is followed by some lucu- 
brations of Count Tolstoi ‘On the Right of Revolution,’ 
— Belgravia has papers on ‘ Scarron’ and on ‘ Ignatius 
Loyola,’—The Century ventures upon a defence of the 
* Provencal Bull-Fights,’ and gives views of this enter- 
txinment in the arena at Arles and that at Aigues-Mortes, 
Mr. Joseph Pennell is the apologist for the indefensible, 
‘General Miles’s Indian Campaigns’ are admirably 
illustrated, as are ‘ Across the Plains in the Donner 
Party,’ and other contributions. Since American maga- 
zines have taken to depict home life they have gained 
greatly in interest and value—In Macmillan’s is an 
account of Chalfont St, Giles, rich in associations with 
Milton. Mr. L. J. Jennings writes on ‘ Laurence Oli- 
phant’ and Mr. Gaye on‘ Baksheesh,.” ‘Some Unpub- 
lished Letters of Charlotte Bronté’ are also supplied.— 
* Reminiscences of Sir Richard Burton repay attention 
in Temple Bar, wherein also appears an account of John 
Murray under the not very happy title ‘ The “Avaf 
of Publishers.’—In the Gentleman's Mr. Sidney Hart- 
land writes on ‘ The Folk-lore of Sardinia.’ ‘ Old Items 
in Old Churches’ has also attraction for our readers. 
—In Murray's Mr. Lewis Morris is didactic concerning 
‘Modern Poetry.” ‘A Winter Jaunt to Norway’ deals 
with not too familiar aspects of Norwegian life.—Zong- 
man’s depicts ‘A New Port for Mexico,’ to be situated 
at Tampico, some nine miles from the mouth of the 
Panuco. ‘Collecting from Nature’ may be recom- 
mended.—Very attractive, in the English Illustrated, 
are ‘Cookham and all Round About It’ and‘ A Jul 

Day on Dartmoor.’ The illustrations are especially 5 
—The Cornhill bas papers on ‘ The Post Office in China,’ 
*St. Jean de Luz,’ and ‘ Paganiniana.’ 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wit 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


CorricerpumM.—7 8, xi, p. 518, col. 2, 1, 34, for 
“ Hirsangienses ” read Hirsaugienses. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The! 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; an 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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